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FOREWORD 


HE  committee  appointed  to  take  charge 


X  of  the  Three-Hundredth  Anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem  felt  that  the 
event  was  of  more  than  parochial  interest,  and 
that  its  significance  should  be  made  plain,  not 
only  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  parish,  but 
to  a  wider  public  as  well.  The  gathering  of  this 
church  was  the  beginning  of  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  England.  The  form  its  constitution 
took  determined  the  church  polity  of  a  variety  of 
denominations  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  was 
with  this  wider  significance  in  mind  that  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  planned. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  under¬ 
taking  was  the  beauty  and  adequacy  of  our 
present  church  equipment.  If  future  generations 
pore  over  these  records  as  we  have  pored  over 
those  of  our  predecessors,  they  may  be  glad  to 
find  here  a  brief  statement  about  our  present 
building  and  those  that  were  before  it.  This  we 
now  occupy  is  the  sixth  meeting-house  of  the 
church,  becoming  so  in  1923  when  the  First  and 
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North  societies  were  reunited.  For  the  first  few 
years  of  its  history,  the  church  in  Salem  met  in 
an  unfinished  building  of  one  story.  It  was  not 
until  1634  that  the  first  meeting-house  was  built 
on  land  now  occupied  by  the  Daniel  Low  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington 
streets.  For  nearly  three  centuries,  until  1923, 
the  church  occupied  that  one  spot  continuously. 
A  bronze  tablet  now  marks  the  site.  The  small 
building  first  erected  soon  proved  inadequate, 
and  in  1639  ^  was  doubled  in  size,  making  the 
total  length  forty-five  feet.  This  building,  which 
served  until  1670,  was  a  long,  narrow  hall,  with 
a  gallery  at  each  end,  the  chief  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  one  side,  and  the  pulpit  opposite.  In 
1670,  this  building  in  its  turn  proved  inadequate 
and  “the  great  and  spacious  meeting-house,”  as 
Cotton  Mather  describes  it,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  one  thousand  pounds.  This  stood  until  1718, 
when  it  fell  into  decay  and  was  considered  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  building  then  erected  (on  another 
lot),  and  after  its  completion  moved  to  the  his¬ 
toric  site,  seems  to  have  resembled  the  old  First 
Church  in  Hingham  as  it  stands  to-day.  Later 
a  porch  and  a  beautiful  spire  were  added  at  the 
western  end.  Beams  from  this  third  meeting¬ 
house  provided  the  wood  from  which  was  made 
the  communion  table  of  the  old  First  Church, 
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used  until  1923,  and  now  standing  in  the  minis¬ 
ter's  room  in  our  present  building. 

The  building  of  1718  served  the  society  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
fifth  meeting-house,  its  successor,  was  laid 
with  impressive  ceremonies  on  April  27,  1826. 
Extensive  interior  alterations  were  made  in  1867, 
and  the  building  was  rededicated.  In  an  address 
delivered  on  this  later  occasion.  Reverend 
Charles  W.  Upham,  who  was  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  original  corner-stone  in  1826,  de¬ 
scribed  the  ceremony.  “A  vast  multitude,”  he 
said,  “filled  the  neighboring  streets.  The  cere¬ 
monies  were  attended  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  of  the  North  Church, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was 
then  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  and  seventy  years 
before  had  become  a  member  of  this  church. 
Peter  Lander,  the  oldest  member  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  whose  flowing  white  locks  were  em¬ 
blematic  of  his  pure  and  revered  character, 
deposited  the  Plate;  after  the  inscriptions  on  its 
two  sides  had  been  read  aloud,  in  his  clear  and 
expressive  articulation,  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  then,  as  all  his  ancestors 
had  been  since  the  one  who  had  enlarged  the 
first  meeting-house  in  1639,  a  member  of  the 

society.”  This  building,  altered  in  its  interior 
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arrangements  in  1867,  still  stands  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  old  site  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  streets,  and  was  the  home  of  the 
society  until  1923. 

The  building  which  the  reunited  societies  now 
occupy  is  the  second  meeting-house  of  the  North 
Society.  The  first,  a  model  of  which  is  in  our 
possession,  was  built  in  1772  at  the  foundation 
of  the  society,  and  stood  on  North  Street,  near 
Lynde.  It  came  to  be  considered  dangerous  and 
a  new  building  was  necessary.  The  present 
building  was  dedicated  June  22,  1836.  Since  the 
reunion  of  the  North  and  First  societies  in  1923, 
the  interior  has  been  renovated,  but  not  altered. 
Even  the  varicolored  upholstery  of  the  pews, 
a  relic  of  the  days  when  pews  were  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  when  each  owner  fitted  his  pew  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fancy,  has  been  retained.  In  I927~ 
1928,  the  older  one-story  parish  house  in  the 
rear  was  removed,  and  the  present  structure  with 
two  stories  put  in  its  place.  The  large  hall  under 
the  auditorium,  known  as  Willson  Hall  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Reverend  Edmund  B.  Willson,  long  the 
minister  of  the  North  Church,  was  also  built 
at  that  time.  The  organ,  already  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  since  the  reunion,  was 

augmented  in  1927  by  a  choir  organ,  the  gift  of 
•  •  • 
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Mrs.  David  M.  Little  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
We  came  to  the  anniversary  with  a  setting  and 
equipment  that  was  in  every  respect  adequate. 

We  felt  some  regret  that  the  celebration  could 
not  be  held,  as  the  preceding  century  celebra¬ 
tions  were,  on  the  exact  date  of  the  gathering  of 
the  church.  But  in  August  our  own  people  are 
widely  scattered,  and  others  whose  participation 
we  desired  would  not  be  available.  We  chose 
a  time  toward  the  end  of  the  church  year,  but 
sufficiently  early  to  make  it  possible  for  most 
of  our  members  to  be  present.  The  celebration 
began  on  May  1 6.  At  the  regular  morning  serv¬ 
ice  on  that  day,  eighteen  persons  were  taken 
into  the  membership  of  the  church.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  the  exhibition  in  the  large  room 
at  the  rear  was  opened  for  the  first  time.  The 
communion  silver,  copies  of  some  of  the  oldest 
books  from  the  Ministers’  Library,  the  earliest 
record  book  of  the  church,  many  other  docu¬ 
ments,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  portraits, 
silhouettes,  and  photographs  of  persons  and 
scenes  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church 
—  all  these  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest 
throughout  the  week.  After  each  of  the  meetings 
the  room  was  crowded.  A  committee  of  which 
Mr.  William  D.  Chappie  was  the  head,  with 
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Dr.  William  F.  Strangman  assisting,  arranged 
the  exhibits  and  provided  for  adequate  super¬ 
vision.  A  large  group  of  the  women  of  the  church 
acted  as  hostesses,  at  least  two  of  the  num¬ 
ber  being  present  in  turn  while  the  room  was 
open. 

The  first  meeting  came  on  Sunday  evening, 
May  26.  After  a  preliminary  half-hour  of 
music,  the  service  began  at  7.45.  The  church 
was  filled.  Many  people  from  the  surrounding 
towns  were  present.  Reverend  Harris  G.  Hale, 
D.D.,  minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Marble¬ 
head,  conducted  the  service.  Dr.  Hale,  in  be¬ 
ginning  the  service,  gave  a  most  interesting  out¬ 
line  of  the  relation  of  the  church  he  represented 
to  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  For  the  first  half- 
century  after  its  founding,  the  church  in  Marble¬ 
head  was  a  part  of  the  Salem  church.  Its  min¬ 
isters  were  not  ordained  and  the  people  came 
to  the  Salem  church  for  all  the  sacraments.  It 
was  not  until  1685  that  the  Marblehead  church 
became  independent.  Dr.  Hale’s  presence  and 
participation  helped  a  great  deal  in  creating  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  the  first  of  the  historical 
addresses,  that  on  “The  First  Church,”  given  by 
Dr.  Billings.  This  and  the  other  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  are  printed  in  full  in  this  volume. 
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The  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  28, 
began  with  an  organ  recital  in  the  church  by 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ashton.  Mr.  Ashton  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  North  Church  and  for  a 
considerable  time  its  organist.  Later,  he  served 
in  the  music  departments  of  Brown  University 
and  Wellesley  College.  He  is  at  present  organist 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Winchester. 
He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum. 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
is  the  President  of  the  same  institution.  Prior  to 
Mr.  Phillips's  address,  Mr.  William  D.  Chappie 
spoke  briefly  regarding  the  exhibition,  mention¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  gifts  of  silver  plate  from 
Mrs.  David  M.  Little  and  Mrs.  David  B.  New¬ 
comb.  These  were  birthday  gifts  to  the  church 
on  this  anniversary  occasion.  After  the  address, 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  Parish  House, 
where  light  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
Social  Committee  of  the  church. 

The  Third  Century  Sermon  was  preached  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  2,  by  Reverend  Samuel 
Atkins  Eliot,  D.D.,  former  President  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  now  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Arlington  Street  Church  in  Boston. 
Reverend  James  Luther  Adams,  minister  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Salem,  assisted  in  the  service. 
The  Second  Church  omitted  its  service  for  the 
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day  in  order  that  all  might  attend  for  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Sermon.  The  service  was  made  the  more 
impressive  by  the  use  of  the  Psalms  and  tunes 
used  at  the  two  preceding  Century  Sermons. 
Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes  was  in  attendance 
as  the  official  representative  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  former  Endicott  pew  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  2,  the  last  of  the 
historical  meetings  was  held.  This,  like  all  the 
others,  was  attended  by  a  large  congregation, 
most  of  them  gathering  at  7.15  for  the  organ 
recital  given  by  Mr.  George  J.  Perry,  organist 
and  director  of  music  in  the  church.  Before 
beginning  his  paper,  Reverend  Henry  Wilder 
Foote,  of  Belmont,  mentioned  his  own  family's 
long  connection  with  the  North  Church.  He 
spoke  of  the  two  boys  who  many  years  ago  had 
occupied  with  their  parents  one  of  the  pews 
toward  the  front  of  the  church.  One  of  them 
was  his  father,  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  long  the 
minister  of  King’s  Chapel;  the  other,  Dr.  Arthur 
Foote,  now  one  of  America’s  most  distinguished 
musicians.  Two  of  Dr.  Foote’s  compositions 
were  performed  in  the  musical  programme  of 
the  evening. 
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The  final  meeting,  on  Monday,  June  3,  was  in 
some  respects  the  climax  of  the  celebration. 
Approximately  sixty  ministers  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  When  the  line  was  formed,  in  the 
Cleveland  Room,  Reverend  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody,  D.D.,  present  as  the  representative 
of  Harvard  University  and  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  gave  the  prayer  of  blessing.  The  proces¬ 
sion  passed  from  the  door  of  the  Parish  House, 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  church,  and  so  to 
the  main  entrance  and  down  the  central  aisle. 
The  tune  Federal  Street ,  rich  in  its  accumulated 
associations  with  significant  moments  in  the 
life  of  the  society,  was  an  appropriate  proces¬ 
sional.  The  service  was  throughout  deeply  mov¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Peterson’s  summons  to  enter  upon  our 
greatest  heritage,  the  unfinished  tasks  of  the 
church,  put  into  words  the  mood  of  reverent 
consecration  that  held  us  all.  The  communion 
service,  with  its  deep  significance,  its  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  and  beauty,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  were  present.  The  old  communion  silver  of 
the  First  and  North  societies  was  set  forth  on 
the  table.  The  Universalist  Church  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  Congregational  Church  were 
represented  both  in  the  ministrants  and  in  the 
deacons.  The  ancient  cups  were  carried  by  the 
deacons  and  then  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
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so  that  each  person  present  was  made  vividly 
aware  of  his  fellowship  with  the  community  of 
those  who  through  the  centuries  have  been 
bound  together  by  the  spirit  of  aspiration,  trust, 
and  service  which  makes  the  church.  The  local 
group  became  a  symbol  of  the  world-wide  church 
which  is  the  fellowship  of  all  who  are  living  in 
this  spirit.  The  presence  and  participation  of 
the  ministers  of  the  other  Protestant  churches 
of  Salem  helped  to  strengthen  this  impression. 
Reverend  Frederick  Harlan  Page,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches,  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
then  in  session  at  Detroit,  to  represent  that  body 
and  bring  their  official  greetings.  Reverend 
Arthur  W.  Cleaves,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  had  expected  to 
be  present,  but  was  detained  at  the  last  moment. 
He  sent  cordial  greetings  from  the  church,  which 
was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  just  after  he 
left  the  ministry  of  this  society.  Mayor  Bates  of 
Salem  was  in  the  congregation  and  Mayor  Patch 
of  Beverly  in  his  usual  place  in  the  choir.  Rev¬ 
erend  Elvin  J.  Prescott  was  present  as  a  former 
minister  of  the  church.  Letters  of  congratula¬ 
tion  were  received  from  Reverend  George  Cros- 
well  Cressy,  D.D.,  Reverend  Theodore  John- 
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son,  Reverend  Theodore  D.  Bacon,  and  Rever¬ 
end  George  D.  Latimer,  former  ministers,  all  of 
whom  except  Mr.  Latimer  had  served  the  First 
Church.  It  was  during  Mr.  Bacon’s  pastorate  of 
the  North  Church  that  the  two  societies  came 
together,  and  he  continued  for  a  period  to  serve 
the  reunited  group. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  guests  of  the 
day  were  entertained  at  lunch  in  Willson  Hall. 
The  arrangements  for  this  occasion  were  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Alfred  W. 
Putnam  was  the  chairman.  The  stage  in  the  hall, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sylvia  Benson  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Brown,  was  set  as  a  Salem  garden. 
A  typical  colonial  doorway,  flanked  by  ever¬ 
greens  and  flowering  shrubs,  stood  at  the  back, 
complete  to  the  last  detail,  with  its  ancient 
knocker  and  latch.  From  the  door  a  path  led 
between  borders  of  flowers  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.  This  furnished  the  appropriate  back¬ 
ground  for  the  informal  gathering.  A  buffet 
lunch  was  served  to  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people.  After  lunch  many  visited  the  Ropes 
Memorial  Garden,  next  to  the  church,  and  the 
Pierce-Nichols  house,  near  by  on  Federal  Street. 
Members  of  the  parish  had  provided  cars  and 
trips  had  been  arranged  for  our  visitors,  but 
most  of  the  out-of-town  guests  came  by  motor 
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and  left  early  for  the  homeward  trip,  so  that 
comparatively  few  took  advantage  of  the  cars. 
A  few  did,  however,  and  these  were  taken  to 
some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  gardens.  These  were 
at  the  height  of  their  beauty.  The  courtesy 
of  those  who  lent  their  cars  and  opened  their 
houses  and  gardens  to  our  guests  was  greatly 
appreciated.  A  moving  picture  was  made,  which 
is  a  permanent  record  of  the  persons  and  inci¬ 
dents  that  made  the  day  so  memorable. 

We  have  mentioned  already  certain  special 
features  of  the  music  provided  for  the  entire 
celebration  by  our  organist  and  Director,  Mr. 
George  J.  Perry.  The  details  are  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes,  copies  of  which  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  volume.  The  church  received  from  many 
of  its  visitors  congratulations  on  the  character  of 
the  selections  and  their  performance.  The  musi¬ 
cal  numbers  were  never  a  mere  distraction,  but 
gave  satisfying  expression  to  the  moods  the  occa¬ 
sion  evoked.  Mr.  G.  Hawthorne  Perkins,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Music  Committee,  gave  unstintedly 
of  his  time  and  thought  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Perry.  A  composition  by  Mr.  Perkins  was  used 
as  the  close  of  the  service  in  connection  with  the 
Third  Century  Sermon. 
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The  Order  of  the  Procession  at  the  Service  of 
Commemoration  on  Monday,  June  3,  1929,  was 
as  follows: 

I.  The  Marshals . 

Reverend  James  Luther  Adams,  of 
the  Second  Church  of  Salem.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  First  Church  in  1717. 

Reverend  Frederic  Lewis  Weis,  of 
the  First  Church  of  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts.  Gathered  in  1653. 

II.  The  Representatives  of  the  Local  Churches . 

Reverend  Oliva  Brouillette,  of  the 
French  Baptist  Church. 

Reverend  Peter  L.  Cosman,  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

Reverend  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge, 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

Reverend  Harold  Lancaster,  of 
Wesley  Methodist  Church. 

Reverend  Ralph  Atherton  Sher¬ 
wood,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Reverend  Joseph  M.  Shepler,  D.D., 
of  the  Lafayette  Street  Methodist 
Church. 

III.  Essex  Conference  Churches  founded  after 

the  Revolution. 

Reverend  Howard  Charles  Gale, 
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of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 

Reverend  William  Ware  Locke,  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Reverend  Raymond  H.  Palmer,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

IV.  The  Colonial  Churches. 

Reverend  Everett  S.  Treworgy,  of 
the  First  Parish  (Unitarian),  of 
Ashby,  Massachusetts.  Founded  in 
1767. 

Reverend  John  W.  Day,  D.D.,  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  (Unita¬ 
rian), of  Kennebunk,  Maine.  Founded 
in  1750. 

Reverend  Joseph  N.  Pardee,  of  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian),  of  Bolton, 
Massachusetts.  Founded  in  1738. 

Reverend  Laurence  Hayward,  of  the 
First  Religious  Society  (Unitarian), 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Founded  in  1725. 

Reverend  Edward  H.  Cotton,  of  the 
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MINISTERS  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  CEREMONIES 


THE  PURITAN  ADVENTURE 

BEING 

THE  THIRD  CENTURY  SERMON 
OF  THE 

FIRST  CHURCH  IN  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

DELIVERED  BY 

Reverend  Samuel  A.  Eliot 
SUNDAY,  JUNE  2,  1929 


THE  PURITAN  ADVENTURE 


Hebrews  xi?  io.  He  looked  for  the  City  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

WHENEVER  I  think  of  our  Puritan 

heritage,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a 

figure  of  speech  which  I  think  originated  with 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis.  If  you  were  to  go 

down  in  the  April  days  into  the  woods  of  what 

we  used  to  call  the  Old  Colony,  under  the  matted 

leaves  you  would  find  masses  of  fibrous  roots 

that  straggle  and  burrow  in  the  sandy  soil. 

They  are  dark  and  unsightly,  but  the  flower 

that  springs  from  them  is  the  sweetest  of  the 

year.  The  roots  are  tough  and  hard,  but  the 

blossom  is  the  mayflower. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  Puritanism. 

Needless  to  say  that  in  some  aspects  the  Puritan 

heritage  is  bare  and  cold.  Around  that  sturdy 

strength  there  is  little  atmosphere  of  beauty. 

The  genial  graces  do  not  readily  bear  company 

with  such  austerities  of  thought  and  condition. 

One  does  not  think  of  a  Puritan  as  painting 

in  water  colors  or  playing  the  violin.  He  lures 

us  just  by  clear-grained  human  usefulness  and 
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brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity.  Yet  out  of  the 
dry  ground  of  the  Calvinistic  thought  and  out 
of  the  hard  soil  of  the  Puritan  conscience  have 
sprung  flowers  of  perennial  enchantment.  “By 
their  fruits ,”  we  read,  not  by  their  roots,  “shall 
ye  know  them.” 

It  is  not  for  me  to-day  to  recount  the  story 
of  the  Puritan  migration  or  of  the  founding  of 
this  historic  church.  I  am  rather  to  deal  with 
the  principles  and  motives  of  the  New  England 
adventure  and  to  interpret  them  in  modern 
phrases  and  twentieth-century  application. 

First  of  all,  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  be  false 
to  the  principles  of  our  founders  if  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  just  spectators  or  mere  admirers 
of  their  virtues.  Nothing  would  make  us  less 
worthy  of  a  Puritan  lineage  than  to  halt  where 
our  forebears  halted.  As  Lowell  wrote  in  “The 
Present  Crisis,” 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past’s; 
And  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood, . . . 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits 
flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them 
across  the  sea. 

No  need  to  say  here  that  to  cling  to  something 
which  is  no  longer  secure  or  fruitful  has  been  the 
constant  error  and  indolence  of  mankind.  “  Were 
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I  asked,”  said  a  thinker  generally  reputed  to 
be  very  conservative,  “what  constitutes  the 
extreme  peril  of  any  community,  I  should  say, 
stagnant  opinions;  the  formulae  of  one  age  me¬ 
chanically  reproduced  and  repeated  in  an  age 
that  has  outlived  their  significance.”  But  we 
modern  New-Englanders  are  not  in  much  peril 
of  such  stagnant  opinions.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  drop  our  buckets  into  wells  that  have  gone 
dry.  We  have  no  use  for  things  that  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete;  but  all  the  more  should  we  not 
seek  contact  with  principles  that  have  proved 
their  worth  and  with  ideals  that  are  still  produc¬ 
tive  and  prophetic?  I  am  interested,  you  see,  in 
the  Tercentenary  of  this  Church  and  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  not  only  as  a  memory ,  but  also  as  a 
motive . 

The  early  history  of  New  England  seems  to 
many  minds  unromantic.  No  mists  of  distance 
soften  the  harsh  outlines.  The  transplanting  of 
a  people  breaks  the  successions  of  history.  Our 
land  is  still  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements 
of  picturesqueness  and  fabled  association  that 
make  Europe  interesting.  Instead  of  the  glitter 
of  chivalry  we  have  but  the  sombre  homespun 
of  hard-working  pioneers.  Instead  of  castles  and 
cathedrals  on  which  time  has  laid  a  hand  of 
benediction,  we  have  but  the  rude  log  meeting- 
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house  and  schoolhouse.  It  seems  a  story  at  once 
plebeian  and  prosaic.  What  is  it  in  the  Puri¬ 
tan  heritage,  outwardly  so  bare  and  cold,  that 
makes  it  intrinsically  so  poetic? 

There  was  certainly  no  poetry  in  the  rigid 
creed  of  our  forefathers.  Nor  is  there  any  poetry 
in  the  mere  struggle  for  existence  that  marked 
the  outward  life  of  early  New  England.  Our 
forefathers  were  often  pinched  for  food.  They 
suffered  in  a  bitter  climate.  They  lived  in  isola¬ 
tion.  We  think  lightly  of  these  things  because 
we  cannot  help  imagining  that  they  knew  that 
they  were  founding  a  mighty  nation;  but  that 
knowledge  was  denied  them.  Generations  of 
them  sank  into  nameless  graves  without  any 
vision  of  the  days  when  their  descendants  should 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

Nor  is  there  any  inspiration  in  the  measure  of 
their  outward  success.  I  suppose  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Puritans,  judged  by  their  own 
desires,  failed.  They  tried  to  establish  a  theoc¬ 
racy  —  they  stand  in  history  as  the  heroes  of 
democracy.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  so  celebrate 
them?  Why  all  the  honor  that  we  pay  them? 
“It  is  not,”  said  a  staunch  descendant  of  the 
Puritans  who  in  an  exceptional  degree  inherited 
and  illustrated  their  principles,  —  my  honored 
father,  —  “It  is  not  merely  because  in  danger 
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and  in  difficulty  they  were  stouthearted.  Many 
a  pirate  or  soldier  of  fortune  has  been  that.  It  is 
because  they  were  stouthearted  for  an  ideal  — 
their  ideal,  not  ours  —  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.”  Wherever  and  whenever  men  and  wo¬ 
men  devote  themselves,  not  to  material,  but 
to  ideal  ends,  there  the  world’s  heroes  are  born, 
and  born  to  be  remembered  and  to  become  the 
inspiration  of  noble  daring. 

Now,  we  live  in  a  time  when  it  is  rather  the 
fashion  to  regard  our  New  England  antecedents 
with  amusement  or  a  kind  of  contempt.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  our  forebears  were  just 
sanctimonious  hypocrites,  given  to  endless  ser¬ 
mons  and  doleful  psalm-singing.  Well,  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  “Ironsides,”  if  I  remember  rightly, 
did  sing  psalms  to  some  purpose.  “  Arise,  O  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered”  —  thus  they 
sang  and  then  proceeded  to  scatter  the  said 
enemies.  Macaulay  was  no  friend  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  but  historic  accuracy  compelled  him  to 
confess  that  they  were  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men  in  history.  Carlyle  did  not  share 
the  Puritan’s  faith,  but  he  declared  that  Puritan¬ 
ism  was  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  heroisms. 
Do  we  not  always  owe  the  advances  that  really 
count  for  something  to  those  who  stress  the 
solitariness  and  imperative  of  principle? 
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Of  course,  to  many  minds  there  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  Puritan  communities  such  a  Spartan 
view  of  duty  and  such  a  rigorous  observance  of 
the  Old  Testament  statutes  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  relief  in  our  escape  into  a  milder  order  and  a 
more  playful  age.  Some  of  their  peculiar  dogmas 
and  methods  have  happily  disappeared,  but 
there  was  in  Puritanism  a  moral  virility  and  a 
spiritual  intensity  that  ought  to  be  more  at 
work  to-day.  Those  people  had  ideas  whose 
glory  has  not  faded.  They  believed  in  the  sober, 
righteous,  and  Godly  life.  They  believed  in  the 
home  and  in  family  love  and  integrity.  They 
believed  in  the  direct  access,  unmediated  by 
priest  or  form,  of  the  human  soul  to  God. 
Though  there  were  elements  in  their  religious 
faith  that  seem  to  us  sombre  and  severe,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  their  religion  seemed  to 
them  a  darksome  restraint.  Rather  it  was  a 
victorious  experience  which  gave  epic  dignity  to 
their  otherwise  insignificant  lives.  The  statutes 
of  God  were  the  songs  of  their  pilgrimage.  Life 
was  to  them  an  opportunity  not  so  much  for 
enjoying  something,  as  for  becoming  something. 
Character  was  not  a  possession,  but  an  attain¬ 
ment.  So  there  was  no  grudging  service;  there 
was  no  reluctant  obedience.  They  did  not  enlist 
under  any  false  pretences,  and  they  deceived  no 
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one  into  supposing  that  the  Christian  race  was 
easy  and  the  goal  readily  won. 

There  was  no  place  in  their  vision  for  idleness 
and  luxury.  No  eight-hour  day  for  them.  They 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day  and  then,  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  laid  stone  walls.  They  knew  that  this 
world  was  not  made  for  cowards.  They  did  not 
study  life  as  a  problem,  they  mastered  it  as  an 
experience.  So  every  new  venture,  every  migra¬ 
tion  to  alien  shores  and  scenes,  simply  renewed 
their  passion  for  the  changelessness  and  time¬ 
lessness  of  God.  Their  strength,  let  us  mark  — 
for  we  too  often  get  discouraged  just  because  we 
get  these  things  wrong  end  to  —  was  not  so 
much  in  their  confidence  in  their  knowledge  of 
God  —  that  was  often  weak,  frail,  insecure  — 
no,  their  strength  was  in  their  assurance  of  God’s 
hold  on  them.  That  was  their  sufficiency.  That 
was  what  impassioned  their  minds  and  hearts 
and  energized  their  wills  and  made  them  stead¬ 
fast  and  unafraid  —  and  it  might  do  the  same 
for  their  descendants. 

Oh,  there  are  things  in  Calvinism  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  revived,  —  and  that  cannot  be 
revived,  —  but  we  certainly  need  more  of  that 
commanding  consciousness  of  eternal  reality, 
with  all  that  it  implies  of  discipline  and  en¬ 
deavor.  Would  not  that  free  us  from  our  re- 
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ligious  provincialism?  Would  it  not  shake  the 
easy-going  complacency  which  is  the  special 
peril  of  people  inclined  to  believe  themselves  free 
and  enlightened  —  people  like  ourselves?  We 
have  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  the  archaic 
dogmas,  we  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
rigor  of  the  Puritan  conscience  —  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  effort  is  very  easily  relaxed. 
Things  look  pretty  comfortable  to  us.  We  in¬ 
cline  to  cherish  a  rather  soft  and  sentimental 
optimism.  If  I  may  quote  Mr.  Lowell  again  — 
in  a  less  commendable  mood  — 

*T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away; 

’T  is  God  alone  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Not  a  bit  of  it!  Heaven  is  not  given  away;  the 
sense  of  God  cannot  be  had  for  the  asking.  Life 
is  no  soft  experience,  but  a  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tion.  “We  are,”  as  Cromwell  wrote  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  “engaged  upon  an 
employment  very  difficult.”  The  real  reason 
why  Christianity  fails  in  these  days  to  win  a 
deeper  loyalty  is  that  it  makes  too  slight  an 
appeal  to  heroism.  It  is  too  invertebrate.  You 
may  think  the  Puritan’s  idea  of  God  was  austere; 
but  there  was  in  that  idea  of  God  something  that 
could  make  men  and  women  heroic.  There  was 
something  there  which  made  those  people  the 


builders  of  commonwealths  and  the  unconscious 
pioneers  of  freedom. 

The  unconscious  pioneers  of  freedom.  Let  me 
emphasize  that .  When  we  say  that  we  owe  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties  to  this  Puritan  her¬ 
itage,  pray  do  not  misunderstand  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Too  many  panegyrists,  in  their  haste 
to  vindicate  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  have 
been  reading  into  the  purposes  of  the  founders 
principles  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  The 
common  error  —  common  alike  to  those  who 
censure  and  to  those  who  praise,  to  those  who 
patronize  and  to  those  who  ridicule  —  is  that  the 
Puritans  came  here  to  establish  and  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience.  Let  us  frankly  and  emphatically 
affirm  that  nothing  of  that  kind  was  in  their 
minds.  We  must  not  put  our  meaning  into  their 
declarations,  but  their  meaning.  The  great 
events  of  history  are  not  single  occasions.  They 
have  background  and  foreground.  They  are 
usually  the  beginnings  of  causes  which  reveal 
their  significance  only  after  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  founders  of  New  England  were  men 
of  the  seventeenth,  not  of  the  twentieth,  century. 
They  were  conscious  of  certain  imperative  im¬ 
pulses  and  of  some  enlarging  ideals;  but  in  just 
what  forms  of  political  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion  those  ideals  would  ultimately  embody  them- 
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selves,  they  did  not  conceive.  Do  we  not  too 
often,  in  a  kind  of  filial  pride,  make  ourselves 
believe  that  they  foresaw  the  grander  liberties 
which  were  the  inevitable  fruits  of  the  seeds 
they  planted  on  these  shores?  I  think  the  honest 
fact  is  that  they  neither  saw  nor  desired  such  a 
destiny  as  was  involved  in  the  creative  and 
prophetic  principles  which  they  had  adopted. 
They  did  not  grasp  the  amplitude  and  final 
applications  of  those  principles.  Instructive  and 
germinal  forces  were  at  work  in  them  and 
through  them,  forces  which  formulated  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  great  Republic.  Again,  “by  their 
fruits ,”  not  by  their  roots ,  “ye  shall  know 
them.” 

Dr.  Peabody  once  pointed  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  story  of  the  Puritan  migra¬ 
tion  and  the  story  of  ancient  Israel.  There  was 
the  same  sacrifice  for  religious  conviction;  the 
same  sense  of  divine  control;  the  same  migration 
to  a  strange  land;  the  same  limitation  and  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  creed. 

New  England  was,  indeed,  practically  constructed 
on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  laws  were 
Hebraic,  and  its  children  were  baptized  with  the 
names  of  Barzillai  and  Ephraim,  of  Deborah  and 
Mehitabel.  And  underlying  all  these  likenesses  of 
detail  there  is  this  other  profound  analogy  —  the 
unconscious  and  unintended  preparation  by  the 
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Puritans  for  better  things.  It  was  as  if  some  band 
of  sailors  should  plan  to  cruise  along  a  well-known 
coast,  and  as  if,  in  the  night,  a  great  current  of  the 
ocean  should  sweep  their  vessel  away  through  the 
darkness,  until  they  should  wake  to  find  themselves 
the  discoverers  of  a  land  nobler  than  their  own 
familiar  shores,  but  which  they  never  meant  to  reach. 
So  the  Puritanism  of  the  letter  was  swept  on  by  the 
current  of  the  Puritanism  of  the  spirit,  with  its  un¬ 
conscious  purpose  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  destiny. 

We  often  say  that  the  Free  State,  the  Free 
School,  and  the  Free  Church  are  our  great  in¬ 
heritances  from  our  New  England  founders. 
That  is,  in  some  considerable  measure,  true,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  Puritan  the  things  were  not 
separated.  They  were  parts  of  one  principle, 
and  they  were  all  just  instruments  or  agencies 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Church,  School,  Community,  Home  —  all  rep¬ 
resented  aspects  of  that  brotherhood  of  equal 
rights.  To  the  meeting-house  where  the  Puritan 
prayed  on  Sunday,  he  would  go  on  Monday  to 
vote  or  to  take  counsel  about  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  His  altar  of  worship  was  at  his 
family  hearth  more  often  than  at  his  church. 
His  daily  tasks  were  done  “as  in  the  sight  of 
God.”  The  school  and  college  were  essential 
parts  of  his  plan;  for  the  stability  of  the  New 
England  adventure  rested  on  an  intelligent  citi- 
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zenship.  The  training  of  head  and  heart  and 
hand  all  went  together.  The  whole  scheme  is 
admirably  set  forth  in  John  Cotton's  farewell 
sermon  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  from  Southampton  on 
the  voyage  which  ended  here  at  Salem  in  June, 
1630.  “Go  forth,"  he  cried,  “every  man  that 
goeth  with  a  public  spirit,  looking  not  on  your 
own  things  only,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others. 
Look  well,"  he  added,  “  to  the  plants  that  spring 
from  you,  that  is  to  your  children  that  they 
do  not  degenerate";  for,  as  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  to-day,  “ancestors  of  a  noble  spirit" 
cannot  save  us. 

Is  not  the  need  of  our  time  the  revival  of  that 
“noble  spirit"?  While  we  give  ample  room  for 
the  more  playful  temper  and  the  kindlier  senti¬ 
ments  of  our  day,  let  us  not  fail  in  our  Tercen¬ 
tenary  celebration  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it 
rightly  belongs.  Let  us  reaffirm  the  value  of  the 
unintended  bequest  of  our  rugged  forebears,  and 
not  lightly  disperse  our  richest  heritage.  Let 
us  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  secret  of  the 
Puritan  spirit  is  in  the  virile  and  efficient  com¬ 
bination  of  the  moralist  and  the  mystic  —  the 
combined  sense  of  communion  with  God  and 
commission  from  God.  That  is  the  potency  of 
the  Puritan  achievement. 
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If  we  are  to  celebrate  our  founders  in  a  worthy 
fashion,  must  we  not  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  their  principles?  Our  world  is  still  beset  with 
stupid  tyrannies,  cruel  oppressions,  material 
ambitions,  mechanical  and  cynical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  life.  Shall  we  not  have  a  rebirth  of  the 
spirit  that  refuses  to  conform  to  conventional 
ideas  and  recreant  timidities  and  that  is  ready 
to  dare  untried  paths?  We  must  seek  first,  not 
the  beaten  way,  the  easy  task,  the  quick  profit, 
but  “the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness.”  We  must  trust  not  so  much  in  great 
armaments  or  overflowing  treasuries,  in  the  whir 
of  our  machinery  and  the  spread  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  but  in  invigorating  ideas  and  inspiring 
ideals.  We  must  be  ready  to  take  our  part  in  the 
great  moral  dramas  of  our  and  every  age,  the 
everlasting  battle  of  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil.  If  selfish  or  timid  people  pile  imaginary 
obstacles  on  the  roads  leading  to  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  nations,  let  Puritan  pluck 
and  persistence  clear  the  way  for  freedom  and 
fraternity.  If  the  contrasts  of  poverty  and  riches 
and  the  vast  accumulations  of  capital  present 
new  and  grave  problems  to  our  generation,  let 
the  Puritan  principle  of  “All  for  each  and  each 
for  all”  show  us  the  way  of  enlightened  co¬ 
operation.  If  citizens,  in  the  name  of  personal 
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liberty,  seek  to  evade  or  obstruct  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
let  Puritan  teaching  remind  them  that  the  very 
cornerstone  of  all  our  liberties  is  loyalty  to  the 
law.  If  foolish  cynics  and  false  philosophies 
mock  at  the  sanctities  and  disciplines  of  faith, 
let  the  Puritan  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
remind  them  that  cooperation  with  the  Divine 
Will  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom  but 
also  the  way  of  true  freedom. 

To  dwell  in  the  secret  places  of  the  Most  High 
and  abide  under  the  Shadow  of  the  Almighty,  to 
believe  in  the  deathless  divinity  of  conscience, 
duty,  and  love  —  that  is  the  higher  patriotism 
into  whose  hands  the  honor  and  the  peace  of  any 
people  may  be  placed  for  safe  keeping.  We  do 
not  think  now  of  the  Puritans  as  theologians,  or 
scholars,  or  just  pioneer  settlers.  We  think  of 
them  as  the  exemplars  of  that  vitality  by  which 
God  works  in  the  world.  The  spirit  they  em¬ 
bodied  is  still  our  hope  of  progress  and  stability. 
That  courage  must  take  hold  of  our  modern 
oppressions;  that  conscience  needs  to  be  applied 
to  our  perplexing  problems;  that  industrious 
energy  to  our  burdens  of  neglect;  that  coopera¬ 
tive  good-will  to  our  social  reconstructions;  that 
sense  of  direct  intercourse  with  a  divine  inspirer 
must  be  the  source  of  our  strength  and  peace. 
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Let  one  of  our  contemporary  poets,  speaking 
for  the  founders  of  Massachusetts,  express  for 
us  the  feeling  and  the  assurance  of  our  Ter¬ 
centenary. 

God  of  our  fathers,  who  has  safely  brought  us 

Through  seas  and  sorrows,  famine,  fire,  and  sword; 

Who,  in  Thy  mercies  manifold,  has  taught  us 
To  trust  in  Thee,  our  leader  and  our  Lord; 

God,  who  has  sent  Thy  truth  to  shine  before  us, 

A  fiery  pillar,  beaconing  on  the  sea; 

God,  who  hast  spread  Thy  wings  of  mercy  o’er  us; 

God,  who  has  set  our  children’s  children  free. 

Freedom  Thy  new-born  nation  here  shall  cherish; 

Grant  us  Thy  covenant,  unchanging,  sure: 

Earth  shall  decay;  the  firmament  shall  perish; 

Freedom  and  Truth  immortal  shall  endure. 

Father  Divine,  we  give  thee  thanks  for  the 
three  centuries  of  associated  life  and  work.  May 
we  feel  the  touch  of  inspiring  memories.  May 
we  find  enriching  fellowship  with  the  resolute 
spirits  who  founded  this  church  and  Common¬ 
wealth.  Strengthen  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
present  duties.  May  we  wisely  invest  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  heritage  of  faith  and  righteousness  com¬ 
mitted  to  us.  Make  us  builders  of  the  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  architect  Thou  art. 

Amen. 
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IT  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  talk  such  as 
this  to  cover  in  any  detail  the  history  of  a 
society  which  has  lasted,  with  manifold  changes, 
through  three  hundred  years.  In  the  beginning, 
Salem  consisted  of  a  tiny  group  of  English  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  dreading  pirates  and 
other  hostile  invaders  from  the  sea,  and,  land¬ 
ward,  backed  by  the  great  forest,  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  and  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
these  Indians  were  somehow  children  of  the 
devil.  The  most  intelligent  among  the  settlers 
knew  differently,  and  in  the  statements  that 
were  made  of  the  purposes  of  the  colony  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  is  prominently  men¬ 
tioned.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  majority  of  the 
early  settlers  hated  and  feared  the  Indians.  The 
community  grew  rapidly  at  first,  and  settled 
country  spread  quickly  on  all  sides.  But  it  was 
one  hundred  years  after  the  founding  before  the 
danger  from  the  Indians  had  receded. 

Almost  from  its  beginning,  the  settlement  was 
a  trading  centre,  and  at  the  time  of  the  witch¬ 
craft  delusion  in  the  sixteen-nineties,  Philip 
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English  was  a  merchant  of  substance.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  era 
opened.  Salem  merchants  began  at  that  time 
their  wider  activity,  and  finally  extended  their 
operations  to  the  Far  East,  India,  China,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 
During  this  period  the  community  grew  in 
wealth  and  importance.  There  arose  within  it 
a  circle  of  cultivated  men  and  women,  of  wide 
leisure,  numbering  among  them  leaders  in  the 
life  of  the  later  colonial  period  and  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Salem  shipping  was  at  its 
height. 

But  still  other  changes  were  in  store.  The 
glory  of  Salem  as  a  seaport  faded  in  its  turn,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  machine  age  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  city  again  changed.  It  has  shared 
with  all  the  New  England  cities  the  great  influx 
of  European  people,  and  to-day,  in  a  city  of 
approximately  fifty  thousand,  only  ten  thousand 
are  of  the  old  American  stock.  Each  of  these 
periods  has  left  permanent  traces  on  the  life  of 
the  city  and  on  its  very  appearance.  The  old  has 
rarely  been  destroyed,  but  has  rather  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  later  life. 

Through  all  these  changes,  influenced  by  each 
of  them  as  they  occurred,  the  First  Congrega- 
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tional  Society  has  persisted.  It  is  a  moving  expe¬ 
rience  to  use,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
throughout  the  church  year,  the  old  communion 
silver  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  and 
through  such  startling  changes  has  expressed  the 
devotion  of  a  single  group.  Each  Sunday  we 
repeat  together  the  Covenant  that  has  been  the 
basis  of  union  for  ten  generations.  I  cannot 
to-day  trace  these  changes  in  detail  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  I  shall  rather  go  over  with 
you  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  church  and 
try  to  see  the  spirit  which  has  informed  and 
preserved  it  throughout  its  history. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  early  documents 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  founding.  On  July 
the  thirtieth,  1629,  Mr.  Gott,  later  a  deacon  of 
the  church,  wrote  as  follows  to  Governor  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Plymouth: 

The  20th  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  heart 
of  our  Governor  to  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn  day  of 
humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and  teacher; 
the  former  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in  praise  and 
teaching,  the  latter  part  was  spent  about  the  election, 
which  was  after  this  manner:  the  persons  thought  on 
(who  had  been  ministers  in  England)  were  demanded 
concerning  their  callings;  they  acknowledged  there 
was  a  two-fold  calling;  the  one  and  inward  calling, 
when  the  Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take  that 
calling  upon  him,  and  fitted  him  with  gifts  for  the 
same;  the  second  (the  outward  calling)  was  from  the 
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people,  when  a  company  of  believers  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  covenant,  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ways 
of  God,  every  member  (being  men)  are  to  have  a 
free  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  etc.  Now  we 
being  persuaded  that  these  two  were  so  qualified  as 
the  apostle  speaks  of  to  Timothy,  where  he  saith  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  sober,  apt  to  teach,  etc., 
so  these  two  servants  of  God,  clearing  all  things 
by  their  answers,  and  being  thus  fitted,  we  saw  no 
reason  but  that  we  might  freely  give  our  voices  for 
their  election  after  this  trial.  Their  choice  was  after 
this  manner:  every  fit  member  wrote,  in  a  note,  his 
name  whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit 
for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise,  whom  they  would  have 
for  a  teacher;  so  the  most  voices  was  for  Mr.  Skelton 
to  be  Pastor,  and  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  Teacher;  and 
they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Higginson,  with  three 
or  four  more  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  Church, 
laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  there¬ 
with.  This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of 
hands  on  Mr.  Higginson.  Then  there  was  proceeding 
in  election  of  elders  and  deacons,  but  they  were  only 
named,  and  laying  on  of  hands  deferred,  to  see  if  it 
pleased  God  to  send  us  more  able  men  over;  but  since 
Thursday  (being  as  I  take  it,  the  5th  of  August)  is 
appointed  for  another  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  for 
the  full  choice  of  elders  and  deacons,  and  ordaining 
them.  Now,  good  sir,  I  hope  that  you  and  the  rest  of 
God’s  people  (who  are  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
God)  with  you,  will  say  that  here  was  a  right  founda¬ 
tion  laid,  and  that  these  two  blessed  servants  of  the 
Lord  came  in  at  the  door,  and  not  at  the  window. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  noticed  in  this 
letter.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  men  chosen  as 
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pastor  and  teacher  were  set  apart  with  a  cere¬ 
mony  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  a 
second  ordination.  By  thus  ordaining  its  own 
ministers,  and  later  by  adopting  its  own  basis  of 
membership,  the  church  set  itself  clearly  and 
definitely  in  the  group  of  those  who  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  probable  that 
they  did  not  all  realize  the  implications  of  what 
they  had  done.  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Higginson,  who  left  England  a  convinced  op¬ 
ponent  of  separation,  would  so  quickly  change 
his  mind.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  Higginson  included,  the  ceremony  was 
like  an  installation  ceremony  of  our  own  day. 
This  ceremony  recognizes  the  right  of  each  con¬ 
gregation  to  call  and  settle  its  own  minister  and 
to  set  him  apart  with  such  forms  as  its  members 
may  see  fit  to  use.  A  recognition  of  such  a  right 
means  democracy  in  church  government,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  abandonment  of 
all  connection  between  the  individual  churches. 
It  was  a  reform  that  was  revolutionary,  but  it 
was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  merely  a  reform  of 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  and  not  a 
separation  from  that  church.  It  is  some  support 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  society 
that  the  final  separation  of  Roger  Williams  from 
its  ministry  was  due  to  Mr.  Williams’s  uncom- 
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promising  stand  on  the  question  of  fellowship 
with  the  Church  of  England.  He  refused  to  have 
communion  with  a  society  which  maintained 
fellowship  with  the  churches  of  Boston,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Boston  churches  were  still  a 
part  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  while  all 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
practical  result  was  separation.  The  hope  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Gott’s  letter  seems  to  have  been 
realized,  and  the  Separatists  at  Plymouth  saw 
no  reason  to  consider  the  church's  action  as  out 
of  harmony  in  any  way  with  their  own  practice. 

In  the  next  place,  the  voting  was  by  secret 
ballot.  Some  maintain  that  this  occasion  of  the 
choice  of  the  minister  and  teacher  of  the  Salem 
church  was  the  first  use  of  this  method  of  elec¬ 
tion  on  American  soil.  The  method  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  from  the  results  in  this  case, 
for,  contrary  to  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  the  comparative  fame  of  the  two  men  in 
subsequent  history,  Mr.  Skelton  was  chosen  to 
the  superior  office.  These  two  men  are  both  in¬ 
teresting  persons.  It  has  been  inferred  that, 
since  Mr.  Skelton  was  chosen  to  the  superior 
office,  he  must  have  been  older  than  Mr.  Higgin- 
son.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  in  all  probability 
several  years  younger,  since  he  graduated  from 
Cambridge  University  some  years  after  the  date 
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at  which  Mr.  Higginson  received  his  degree.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Governor  Endicott,  and 
Endicott  had  attended  his  ministrations  in 
England  with  great  profit.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  circle  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  Puritan  movement. 
These  considerations  must  have  given  him  con¬ 
siderable  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists. 
But  he  was,  besides,  a  man  whom  people  liked. 
He  won  friends  all  through  his  short  life  in  the 
colony,  and  made  on  all  the  impression  of  deep 
and  genuine  piety. 

Francis  Higginson,  who  was  chosen  teacher, 
had  been  for  several  years  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  against  the  English  hierarchy.  His  father 
was  rector  of  Claybrook,  near  Leicester,  and  he 
himself  was,  like  Skelton,  a  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  and  a  member  of  Clare  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  one  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  a  friend  of  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln, 
and  rector  of  Leicester.  He  had  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  Puritan  revival.  We  tend 
to  overlook,  in  these  days  when  the  term  Puritan 
is  so  widely  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  when 
our  attention  is  concentrated  on  Puritan  stand¬ 
ards  of  behavior,  the  fact  that  in  its  essence 
the  Puritan  movement  was  a  revival  of  mystic 
religion.  Men  like  Higginson  felt  that  it  was 
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possible  for  individual  souls,  without  the  media¬ 
tion  of  any  ceremonies  or  any  priesthood,  to 
have  direct  communion  with  God  and  to  be  in¬ 
formed  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  for  them 
the  heart  of  religion.  Its  effects  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  guidance  of  God  in  their  personal  affairs 
and  in  the  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  austere 
standard  of  Old  Testament  Puritanism. 

Of  necessity,  men  who  had  this  experience 
rejected  the  entire  theory  of  the  sacraments  on 
which  Archbishop  Laud  was  seeking  to  establish 
the  church.  Laud  saw  in  this  mystical  move¬ 
ment  a  menace  to  all  ecclesiastical  order  and 
stability.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
extreme  individualism  to  which  this  theory  logi¬ 
cally  led,  and  see  its  results  in  the  rise  of  a  great 
multitude  of  sects,  and  finally  in  the  Quaker 
and  Anabaptist  movements  with  their  tend¬ 
ency  to  extravagance,  we  cannot  altogether  fail 
to  understand  his  point  of  view.  It  is  always 
a  difficult  thing  to  combine  freedom  with  order 
and  to  guard  the  people  from  their  own  tendency 
to  fanaticism.  The  Puritan  church  itself,  when 
it  had  to  assume  responsibility  in  New  England, 
was  as  oppressive  toward  innovators  as  Laud 
himself  had  been.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
excuse  Laud,  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  glory 
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of  men  who  stood  for  their  own  convictions  in 
the  face  of  persecution  and  oppression. 

Higginson  was  one  of  these.  His  eloquence 
and  genuine  Christian  character  won  him  the 
loyal  affection  of  the  whole  city  of  Leicester. 
Even  after  he  was  expelled  from  the  living  be¬ 
cause  of  his  Puritan  opinions  and  practices,  they 
wished  to  hear  him,  and  by  permission  of  his 
friend  and  supporter,  Bishop  Williams  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  he  was  allowed  to  lecture  once  a  week.  He 
was  offered  other  livings,  some  of  them  rich,  but 
felt  that  he  could  not  accept  them  and  remain 
loyal  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  He  was  support¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  eight  children  by  taking  in 
pupils  when  the  opportunity  came  that  has  given 
him  his  place  in  American  history. 

One  evening  there  came  at  the  door  of  his 
house  in  Leicester  a  thunderous  knocking  which 
suggested  at  once  to  the  minds  of  Higginson  and 
his  wife  the  coming  of  the  pursuivants  from 
the  Archbishop  to  arrest  him  as  a  recalcitrant. 
Higginson  went  bravely  to  meet  them.  In  rough 
language  they  told  him  that  they  came  from 
London  and  that  their  business  was  to  carry  him 
thither.  They  then  presented  the  document  that 
they  brought.  Instead  of  being  the  summons  to 
imprisonment  and  perhaps  to  death,  which  he 
had  been  expecting,  it  was  a  letter  from  the 
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Governor  and  Council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  asking  him  to  join  an  expedition 
soon  to  sail  for  the  newly  formed  plantation 
at  Nahum-keike.  Their  rough  manner  and  their 
method  of  presenting  the  invitation  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  rather  grim  joke. 

The  Indian  name  which  we  know  as  Naum- 
keag  has  also  a  meaning  in  Hebrew,  “rest  in  the 
bosom.”  Whether  or  not  Higginson  took  this 
fact  as  an  omen,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
invitation  was  a  providential  opening  and  a 
release  from  the  troubles  which  threatened  him. 
He  was  engaged  for  a  period  of  three  years  by 
the  Governor  and  his  Council,  on  terms  which 
were  for  those  days  liberal.  He  received  ten 
pounds  a  year  more  than  Skelton,  his  younger 
associate,  because  of  his  family  of  eight  children. 
When  he  left  England,  he  had  no  intention  of 
separating  himself  or  his  people  from  the  mother 
church.  We  are  told  that  he  stood  in  the  stern 
of  the  vessel  that  was  bearing  him  away,  with 
the  company  on  board  gathered  about  him,  and 
as  the  shores  of  England  faded  in  the  distance, 
exclaimed:  “We  will  not  say  as  the  Separatists 
were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  England, 
'Farewell,  Babylon!  Farewell,  Rome!’  But  we 
will  say,  'Farewell,  dear  England!  Farewell  the 
church  of  God  in  England  and  all  Christian 
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friends  there !  ’  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as 
Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England.”  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  of  installation 
which  took  place  only  a  few  months  later  had 
for  him  any  implication  of  separatism. 

Late  in  March,  the  company  sailed,  in  three 
ships.  And  on  June  29  arrived  at  Nahum-keike. 
In  Francis  Higginson’s  Journal  we  find  this 
account  of  the  voyage: 

This  day  [June  29,  1629]  by  God’s  blessing.  .  . 
we  passed  the  curious  and  difficult  entrance  into  the 
large  spacious  harbour  of  Naimkecke.  ...  It  was 
wonderful  to  behould  so  many  islands  replenished 
with  thicke  wood  and  high  trees,  and  many  fayre 
greene  pastures.  .  .  .  We  rested  that  night  with  glad 
and  thankful  hearts,  that  God  had  put  an  end  to  our 
long  and  tedious  journey  through  the  greatest  sea 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  governour  [Endicott]  came 
aboard  to  our  ship,  and  bade  us  kindly  welcome, 
and  invited  me  and  my  wiffe  to  come  on  shoare, 
and  take  our  lodging  in  his  house,  which  we  did 
accordingly. 

Our  passage  was  both  pleasurable  and  profitable, 
a  pious  and  christian-like  passage.  .  .  .We  received 
instruction  and  delight,  in  behoulding  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord  in  the  deepe  waters,  and  sometimes 
seeing  the  sea  round  us  appearing  with  a  terrible 
countenance,  and  as  it  were  full  of  high  hills  and 
deepe  valleyes;  and  sometimes  it  appeared  as  a 
most  plain  and  even  meadow.  And  ever  and  anon 
we  saw  divers  kynds  of  fishes  sporting  in  the  great 
waters,  great  grampuses  and  huge  whales  going  by 
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companies  and  puffing  up  water-streames.  Those 
that  love  their  owne  chimney  corner,  and  dare 
not  go  farre  beyond  their  owne  townes  end,  shall 
neever  have  the  honour  to  see  these  wonderfull  works 
of  Almighty  God.  Through  God’s  blessing  our  pas¬ 
sage  was  short  and  speedy.  .  .  for  we  performed  the 
same  in  6  weeks  and  3  dayes. 

In  addition  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  there 
were  other  trials.  “The  wind,”  says  the  Journal, 
“caused  our  ship  to  daunce,  and  divers  of  our 
passengers  and  my  wiffe  specially  were  sea  sick.” 
Also  two  of  his  eight  children  became  ill  “of  the 
smallpocks  and  purples  together,”  and  one  of 
them,  Mary,  died  during  the  voyage. 

Higginson  had  been  deputed  to  prepare  a 
covenant  for  the  church  of  which  he  and  Skelton 
were  to  have  the  care.  There  is  some  dispute  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  there  was  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  addition  to  the  covenant.  But 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  wording  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  itself.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  this 
covenant  has  persisted  unchanged  through  all 
the  changes  the  society  has  undergone,  and  is 
still  repeated  at  each  service  of  worship  in  our 
society  to-day.  “We  covenant  with  the  Lord 
and  one  with  another  and  do  bind  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  God  to  walk  together  in  all  his 
ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self  unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth.” 
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On  August  6,  Old  Style,  1629,  there  was  a 
solemn  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  the 
church  in  Salem  was  formally  gathered.  Thirty 
people  signed  the  covenant.  Governor  Bradford 
was  to  have  been  present  throughout  the  day, 
but  was  hindered  by  contrary  winds  and  arrived 
only  in  time  to  give  to  the  newly  formed  church 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  church  in 
Salem  did  not  in  any  sense  regard  itself  as  under 
the  government  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  but 
its  members  felt  the  need  of  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  pioneer  group. 

This  date,  August  6,  1629,  is  an  important 
one.  It  was  the  gathering  of  the  first  church 
of  the  Congregational  order  to  be  formed  in 
America.  This  step  was  not  taken  without 
strenuous  opposition.  Two  brothers,  men  of 
substance  and  station,  William  and  Samuel 
Browne,  violently  disapproved  and  regarded  the 
whole  movement  as  subversive  and  dangerous. 
With  others  who  felt  as  they  did,  they  held  a 
separate  meeting  for  worship,  at  which  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  used.  They  found 
in  the  public  utterances  of  Higginson  and  Skel¬ 
ton  further  matter  that  seemed  to  them  a  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  law  of  England.  They  complained 
in  a  letter  to  the  directors,  quarrelled  violently 
with  Endicott,  and  finally,  after  they  had  been 
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only  six  weeks  in  America,  Endicott  forced  them 
to  return  to  England.  The  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  seized  and  held  private  letters  which 
the  Brownes  had  sent  to  England,  after  opening 
them  and  discovering  matter  derogatory  to  the 
company’s  reputation.  These  same  directors 
mildly  rebuked  the  ministers  and  Mr.  Endicott, 
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but  made  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  We  have  not  the  document  that  con¬ 
tained  the  covenant  as  it  was  written  in  1629, 
but  we  do  have  the  statement  adopted  at  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant,  under  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Peters  in  1636.  It  stands  as  follows  in  the 
ancient  record  book  of  the  church. 

“Gather  my  Saints  together  unto  me  that  have 
made  a  Covenant  with  me  by  sacrifyce.”  Ps.  50:5: 

6  of  6th  Month,  1 629,  Wee  whose  names  are  here 
This  Covenant  was  under  written,  members  of 

publickly  Signed  and  the  present  Church  of  Christ 

Declared,  as  may  \n  Salem,  having  found  by 
appear  from  page  8j,  gad  experience  how  danger. 

ous  it  is  to  sitt  loose  to  the 
Covenant  wee  make  with  our  God:  and  how  apt  wee 
are  to  wander  into  by  pathes,  even  to  the  looseing  of 
our  first  aimes  in  entring  into  Church  fellowship: 
Doe  therefore  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternall 
God,  both  for  our  own  comforts,  and  those  which  shall 
or  may  be  joyned  unto  us,  renewe  that  Church  Cove¬ 
nant  we  find  this  Church  bound  unto  at  theire  first 
beginning,  viz:  That 

We  Covenant  with  the  Lord  and  one  with  an 
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other;  and  doe  bynd  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God, 
to  walke  together  in  all  his  waies,  according  as  he  is 
pleased  to  reveale  himself  unto  us  in  his  Blessed  word 
of  truth.  And  doe  more  explicitely  in  the  name  and 
feare  of  God,  profess  and  protest  to  walke  as  follow- 
eth  through  the  power  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

1.  first  wee  avowe  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and 
ourselves  his  people  in  the  truth  and  simplicitie  of  our 

spirits.  1325505 

2.  Wee  give  our  selves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  word  of  his  grace,  fore  the  teaching,  ruleing 
and  sanctifyeing  of  us  in  matters  of  worship,  and 
Conversation,  resolveing  to  cleave  to  him  alone  for 
life  and  glorie,  and  oppose  all  contrarie  wayes,  can¬ 
nons  and  constitutions  of  men  in  his  worship. 

3.  Wee  promise  to  walke  with  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  this  Congregation  with  all  watchfullnes  and 
tendernes,  avoyding  all  jelousies,  suspitions,  back- 
byteings,  censurings,  provoakings,  secrete  risings  of 
spirite  against  them;  but  in  all  offences  to  follow  the 
rule  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  beare  and  forbeare, 
give  and  forgive  as  he  hath  taught  us. 

4.  In  publicke  or  in  private,  we  will  willingly  doe 
nothing  to  the  ofence  of  the  Church  but  will  be  willing 
to  take  advise  for  our  selves  and  ours  as  occasion 
shall  be  presented. 

5.  Wee  will  not  in  the  Congregation  be  forward 
eyther  to  shew  oure  owne  gifts  or  parts  in  speaking 
or  scrupling,  or  there  discover  the  fayling  of  oure 
brethren  or  sisters  butt  attend  an  orderly  call  there 
unto;  knowing  how  much  the  Lord  may  be  dis¬ 
honoured,  and  his  Gospell  in  the  profession  of  it, 
sleighted,  by  our  distempers,  and  weaknessess  in 
publyck. 

6.  Wee  bynd  our  selves  to  studdy  the  advance- 
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ment  of  the  Gospell  in  all  truth  and  peace,  both  in 
regard  to  those  that  are  within,  or  without,  noe  way 
sleighting  our  sister  Churches,  but  using  theire 
Counsell  as  need  shall  be:  nor  laying  a  stumbling 
block  before  any,  noe  not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we 
desire  to  promote,  and  soe  to  converse,  as  we  may 
avoyd  the  verrye  appearance  of  evill. 

7.  Wee  hearby  promise  to  carrye  our  selves  in  all 
lawfull  obedience,  to  those  that  are  over  us,  in 
Church  or  Commonweale,  knowing  how  well  pleasing 
it  will  be  to  the  Lord,  that  they  should  have  in- 
couragement  in  their  places,  by  our  not  greiveing 
theyre  spirites  through  our  Irregularities. 

8.  Wee  resolve  to  approve  our  selves  to  the  Lord 
in  our  perticular  calings,  shunning  ydleness  as  the 
bane  of  any  state,  nor  will  wee  deale  hardly,  or  op- 
pressingly  with  any,  wherein  we  are  the  Lord’s 
stewards: 

9.  alsoe  promyseing  to  our  best  abilitie  to  teach 
our  children  and  servants,  the  knowledg  of  God  and 
his  will,  that  they  may  serve  him  also;  and  all  this 
not  by  any  strength  of  our  owne,  but  by  the  Lord 
Christ,  whose  bloud  we  desire  may  sprinckle  this  our 
Covenant  made  in  his  name. 

The  articles  so  obviously  reflect  the  struggles 
of  the  early  church  that  many  believe  they  were 
added  in  their  entirety  at  a  later  date.  The 
entire  covenant  was  renewed  by  the  Church  on 

a  sollemne  day  of  Humiliation  6  of  1  moneth  1660. 
When  also  considering  the  power  of  Temptation 
amongst  us  by  reason  of  ye  Quakers  doctrine  to  the 
leavening  of  some  in  the  place  where  we  are  and 
endangering  of  others,  doe  see  cause  to  remember  the 
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Admonition  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to  his  disciples 
Math.  16.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  ye  leaven  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  doe  judge  so  farre  as 
we  understand  it  yt  ye  Quakers  doctrine  is  as  bad  or 
worse  than  that  of  ye  Pharisees;  Therefore  we  doe 
Covennant  by  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  heed 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers. 

I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  little  society.  It  had  a  remark¬ 
able  succession  of  ministers.  Higginson  died  on 
August  6,  1630,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the 
gathering  of  the  church.  In  the  short  time  of 
one  year,  he  left  on  the  colony  an  indelible  im¬ 
press.  Like  most  of  the  early  ministers,  he  was 
the  guide  of  his  people,  not  only  in  their  spiritual 
matters,  but  in  their  temporal  concerns,  and  his 
letters  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  published  in 
England,  were  influential  in  leading  to  the  later 
migrations  and  the  founding  of  Boston,  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  the  other  early  settlements.  He  was 
succeeded  as  teacher  by  Roger  Williams,  who 
later  became  the  founder  and  patron  saint  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Williams,  after  a  period  as 
teacher,  became,  on  Mr.  Skelton’s  death,  the 
minister  of  the  church.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that,  although  Williams  was  banished  from  the 
colony  by  the  General  Court  for  his  intemper¬ 
ate  statements  regarding  the  churches  and  the 
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government,  he  was  supported  by  Skelton, 
Endicott,  and  the  members  of  the  church.  It 
was  only  when  he  refused  communion  with  the 
church  that  they  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  his 
banishment. 

Hugh  Peters,  who  succeeded  Williams,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  these  early 
colonial  days.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  of  remarkable  practical  sagacity.  The  ship¬ 
building  industry,  the  salt  works,  the  fisheries, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  he 
took  in  hand  and  established  on  a  secure  founda¬ 
tion.  He  was  unwearied  in  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  church  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
settlement  and  in  establishingchurches  thereon  a 
permanent  foundation.  On  the  shore  of  Wenham 
Lake,  the  little  pond  famous  even  in  India  for  the 
ice  from  its  water  carried  as  ballast  by  the  Salem 
traders  and  bringing  cooling  and  refreshment  to 
those  distant  people,  there  stands  to-day,  a  large 
boulder  with  an  inscription.  The  place  was 
known  in  those  early  days  as  “Enon,”  and  on  a 
hill  above  the  boulder,  Hugh  Peters  preached  to 
a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  text,  “In 
Enon,  near  Salim,  where  much  water  is.”  Peters 
returned  to  England  after  three  years  in  the 
colony,  and  became  private  chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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Protectorate  and  received  large  grants  of  money 
and  of  land.  He  was  a  violent  and  bigoted 
Puritan,  and  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  as  a  regicide  at 
Charing  Cross  in  London. 

The  church  suffered  two  upheavals  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  was  caused  by 
the  Quakers.  We  are  accustomed  to-day  to 
regard  with  favor  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
Quaker  way  of  life,  and  we  wonder  at  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  our  ancestors  who  could  flog  a  woman 
through  the  streets,  —  her  hands  tied  together 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  a  cart, — and  could 
resolve  to  sell  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  a 
young  man  and  woman  who  persisted  in  this 
faith.  The  brutality  is,  of  course,  beyond  all 
reason  and  excuse.  We  must  judge  it,  however, 
not  from  our  present  point  of  view,  but  as  set 
against  the  background  of  the  time  in  which  it 
occurred.  We  have  to  remember  the  constant 
fear  which  beset  these  early  settlers.  One  of 
their  very  first  acts  in  reaching  Salem  was  to  set 
up  cannon  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
The  menace  of  the  French  and  Spanish  men-ofi 
war  and  of  pirates  was  matched  by  the  even 
more  terrible  menace  of  the  Indian  terror  which 
lurked  in  the  forests.  The  records  of  the  church 
contain  this  entry  under  the  date  of  July  25, 
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1 677,  which  shows  that  their  fears  were  not 
groundless. 

The  Lord  having  given  a  Commission  to  the 
Indians  to  take  no  less  than  13  of  the  Fishing  Ketches 
of  Salem  and  Captivate  the  men  (though  divers  of 
them  cleared  themselves  and  came  home)  it  struck 
a  great  consternation  into  all  the  people  there.  The 
Pastor  moved  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  whole 
people  readily  consented,  to  keep  the  Lecture  Day 
following  as  a  fast  day:  which  was  accordingly  done 
and  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Pastor,  Mr.  Hale, 
Mr.  Chevers,  and  Mr.  Gerrish,  the  higher  ministers 
helping  in  prayer.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  send  in 
some  of  the  Ketches  on  Fast  Day  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  gracious  smile  of  Providence.  Also  there 
had  been  19  wounded  men  sent  into  Salem  a  little 
while  before:  also,  a  ketch  with  40  men  sent  out 
from  Salem  as  a  man-of-war  to  recover  the  rest  of 
the  Ketches.  The  Lord  give  them  Good  Success. 

Where  dangers  such  as  these  menaced,  solidar¬ 
ity,  order,  and  a  right  relation  to  God,  such  as 
would  secure  his  favor  and  aid,  were  matters  of 
life  and  death.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
these  people  were,  many  of  them,  of  the  second 
generation  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  and  superstitious,  though  a 
much  larger  proportion  were  intelligent  and  in¬ 
structed  than  was  the  case  in  England  at  that 
day.  They  felt  the  presence  of  the  supernatural, 
either  perfectly  good  or  diabolically  evil,  in  the 
commonest  events.  The  fear  and  ignorance  of 
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which  they  were  victims  produced  an  emotional 
instability  that  made  them  liable  to  strange 
waves  of  emotion.  The  Quakers  were  the  first 
victims.  Their  extravagances  and  insubordina¬ 
tion  were  met  by  a  cruelty  inspired  by  fear. 
This  movement  and  its  violent  suppression  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  outbreak  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  only  a  few  years  later. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  extended  treatise 
on  what  is  known  as  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
There  is  a  tendency,  which  is  being  overcome  in 
our  own  day  but  which  influenced  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  this  movement  in  preceding  genera¬ 
tions,  to  think  that  there  were  no  such  persons  as 
witches.  We  are  most  of  us  sure  that  no  harm 
can  be  done  to  anyone  by  the  use  of  charms  and 
spells;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  there 
were  persons  who  tried  to  do  others  harm  in  this 
way.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  belief  in  the 
malign  power  of  witches  was  universal  among 
the  learned  and  unlearned. 

The  outbreak  of  witchcraft  in  Salem  did  not 
begin  in  the  parish  of  the  First  Church,  but  in 
Salem  Village,  the  community  now  known  as 
Danvers.  The  witch  trials,  however,  did  take 
place  in  Salem,  and  the  Reverend  Nicholas 
Noyes,  minister  of  the  church  at  the  period,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  persecutions.  One  of  the 
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condemned  persons  rebuked  him  from  the  gal¬ 
lows,  accusing  him  of  knowing  her  innocence 
and  allowing  her  by  his  cowardice  to  go  to  her 
death.  It  is  possible  that  her  accusation  was 
true.  Men  and  women  in  those  days  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  fear  hesitated  to  take  up  the  cause  of  inno¬ 
cent  persons,  for  fear  of  drawing  the  wrath  of 
the  mob  on  themselves;  and  we  must  remember 
that  reputable  judges  had  pronounced  this  per¬ 
son  guilty,  although  the  legality  of  the  court  and 
its  proceedings  was  later  gravely  questioned. 
The  church  recovered  from  this  delusion  in  a 
few  years,  and,  from  that  time  on,  we  find  its 
membership  increasingly  suspicious  of  “  en¬ 
thusiasm.”  At  the  time  when,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of  White- 
field,  the  movement  known  as  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  swept  through  New  England,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  wildest  scenes  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment,  the  leaders  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem 
—  in  fact  of  all  the  churches  of  Salem,  except 
that  of  Salem  Village  —  stood  aloof,  inclined  to 
criticize  and  suspect  the  whole  enterprise. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  this  rational¬ 
istic  movement  kept  growing.  The  wealth  which 
came  in  great  abundance  to  Salem  through  the 
adventures  of  her  traders  created  a  leisure  class, 
who  eagerly  bought  and  assimilated  the  works 
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of  Newton  and  his  illustrious  associates.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Thompson,  later  Count  Rumford,  was  for 
a  while  a  resident  of  Salem,  and  we  recall  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  great  navi¬ 
gator.  Salem  had,  in  the  era  that  preceded  the 
Revolution,  a  group  of  able  and  cultivated  men 
who  had  absorbed  the  rationalistic  point  of 
view.  Without  anyone  being  aware  that  a 
change  was  in  progress,  the  church  found  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  Unitarian  movement,  when 
Channing,  Buckminster,  and  their  associates  be¬ 
gan  to  attract  attention  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  separate  group.  This  alignment  brought 
with  it  no  need  for  any  change  in  the  basis  of 
membership  or  in  the  covenant.  Members  of  the 
First  Church  were  on  the  committee  which  in 
1825  formed  the  American  Unitarian  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  both  the  First  and  North  parishes  have 
continued  to  be  connected  with  this  branch  of 
Congregationalism. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  many  interest¬ 
ing  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  parishes,  but 
this  paper  must  not  extend  to  an  undue  length. 
The  First  Church  of  to-day,  worshipping  in 
the  century-old  church  known  for  years  as  the 
North  Meeting  House,  backed  by  the  resources 
of  the  two  parishes,  inheritor  of  a  tradition  of 
great  service  and  achievement,  its  rolls  contain- 
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ing  names  of  illustrious  Americans  for  more  than 
ten  generations,  faces  not  toward  the  past  but 
toward  the  future.  Our  task  of  witnessing  for 
free  religion  is  as  challenging  as  any  that  the 
church  has  faced  throughout  its  history.  We  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  nation-wide  or,  rather, 
world-wide  alliance  of  free  churches.  We  hope 
to  do  our  full  share  of  the  common  task. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH 
CHURCH  IN  SALEM 

AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  MAY  28,  1929 

BY 

Stephen  Willard  Phillips 


THE  NORTH  CHURCH  IN  SALEM 

Introductory  Note 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  First 
Church  in  Salem  should  include  some  account 
of  that  branch  of  the  Society  which  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  First  Church  in  1772,  and,  after 
one  huncjred  and  fifty  years  of  independent 
existence,  had  once  more  joined  the  old  church. 

With  the  history  of  the  North  Church  and 
of  its  Society,  The  Proprietors  of  the  North 
Meeting-House,  I  am  reasonably  familiar,  and 
I  am  glad  to  do  my  part  in  the  celebration,  as 
well  as  to  revive  once  more  the  memories  of  a 
distinguished  religious  society.  It  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  for  me  to  express  my  great  obliga¬ 
tion  to  “The  History  of  the  North  Church,” 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Willson  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Society  in  1872.  Anyone  making  a  study  of 
this  subject  must  lean  heavily  on  his  account,  as 
many  of  the  sources  of  information  which  were 
available  to  him  have  now  disappeared. 

I  have  purposely  given  very  little  account  of 
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the  theological  changes  in  the  church,  partly 
because  I  have  no  special  qualifications  for  such 
an  examination  and  partly  because,  within  the 
limits  of  an  evening  address,  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss  fine  points  in  theology  satisfactorily. 
I  preferred  to  use  my  time  in  what  might  be 
called  the  social  history  of  the  church  and  its 
place  in  the  community.  If  I  succeed  in  bringing 
before  the  present  members  of  the  Society  some 
idea  of  the  community  and  the  position  that 
the  North  Church  occupied  in  it,  and  in  pic¬ 
turing  a  few  of  the  fine  men  who  supported  it, 
I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  attempted. 

If  I  were  preaching  a  memorial  sermon,  I  should 
take  my  text  from  Isaiah  li,  I:  “Harken  unto 
me,  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness,  ye  that 
seek  the  Lord:  look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are 
hewn.” 

This  is  frankly  an  appeal  to  the  past.  The 
prophet  was  trying  to  arouse  the  people  to 
higher  ambitions  and  a  nobler  life.  He  had 
reasoned  with  them,  had  threatened  them  with 
God’s  wrath,  had  encouraged  them  with  God’s 
promises,  and  now  in  this  text  he  strikes  their 
sense  of  loyalty  and  honor  by  an  appeal  to 
the  past.  “Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye 
are  hewn.”  That  is  my  appeal  to-night,  and 
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I  can  make  it  with  confidence,  for  few  churches 
have  a  prouder  heritage  than  ours  and  there  is 
little  in  its  history  which  we  need  be  ashamed 
of  or  feel  called  upon  to  apologize  for.  Our 
predecessors  did  not  always  do  what  we  in  the 
twentieth  century  would  do;  but,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  their  own  time,  they  were  pro¬ 
gressive  and  liberal  without  being  sensationally 
radical,  and  they  were  a  calm  and  conservative 
force  in  the  city  and  in  the  town.  If  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence  our  descendants  can  look  back 
over  our  work  and  say  as  much,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  be  content. 

In  order  to  understand  our  church,  we  must 
go  back  to  its  dear  mother,  the  First  Church  in 
Salem,  of  which  it  is  an  offshoot.  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  Roger  Conant  moved  from  Gloucester 
to  Naumkeag  in  1626,  and  that  in  1628  Endicott 
came  over  under  the  direction  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony,  to  organize  a  regular  set¬ 
tlement.  These  men  had  no  church,  or  indeed 
any  opportunity  for  religious  services,  although 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  earnest  God-fear¬ 
ing  men  of  the  better  type  of  Puritan.  It  is  true 
that  the  disreputable  Lyford,  whom  Bradford 
called  a  vile  man  and  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  Plymouth  for  gross  immorality,  joined 
Conant  and  conducted  a  few  religious  services, 
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until  he  was  again  thrown  out  and  fled  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  need  not  bother  with  the  two  or 
three  odd  services  he  conducted,  as  they  had 
no  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Bay. 

In  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  preserved  in  London  is  a  long  list  or 
memorandum  of  articles  needed  to  be  sent  over 
to  Endicott  as  opportunity  offered,  and  among 
various  items  like  tools,  scrap  iron,  and  salt,  are 
listed  godly  ministers. 

In  1629  six  ships  came  over,  and  in  June  two 
of  these  brought  the  godly  ministers  Higginson 
and  Skelton.  The  Governor,  Endicott,  set  aside 
July  20,  1629,  as  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for 
the  choice  of  a  teacher  and  pastor  at  Salem. 
Representatives  from  Plymouth  were  asked  to 
attend  as  guests.  Perhaps  the  best  account  we 
have  of  the  occasion  is  that  by  Morton.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  most  important  public  meeting 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  New  England.  The 
vote  was  solemnly  taken,  and  Higginson  was 
chosen  teacher  and  Skelton  pastor.  Thus  was 
organized  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
America.  We  sometimes  forget  that  the  little 
band  of  refugees  who  settled  at  Plymouth  had 
no  real  church  organized  for  some  years.  They 
were  members  of  the  church  in  Leyden  in  Hoi- 
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land,  who  had  come  to  America,  and  their 
services  were  directed  by  Elder  Brewster;  but 
they  still  considered  themselves  members  of  the 
church  in  Holland  and  constantly  expected  that 
the  pastor  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
would  come  over.  Just  how  or  when  the  Plym¬ 
outh  church  really  separated  and  organized 
itself,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  it  was  certainly 
much  later  than  1629. 

The  history  of  the  First  Church  as  thus 
founded  we  cannot  stop  to-night  to  examine  in 
detail.  Its  history  for  a  long  time  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  history  of  the  town.  As  more  people 
came  and  settled  at  a  distance  from  the  original 
meeting-house,  new  congregations  were  set  off 
—  Beverly,  Wenham,  Marblehead,  Salem  Village 
(now  Danvers  Highlands),  and  the  middle  pre¬ 
cinct,  now  Peabody.  Even  in  the  old  town  itself 
the  congregation  divided.  The  Second  Church, 
set  off  in  1718,  was  intended  largely,  I  think,  to 
accommodate  those  who  lived  “  down  town,”  for 
we  must  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  bulk  of  the  population  lived 
below,  or  east  of,  St.  Peter’s  Street.  Later,  the 
Third  Church  was  set  off  under  rather  stormy 
circumstances,  in  1735,  and  became  either  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  South. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Salem  in  177 2,  when  the 
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North  Church  separated  from  the  First,  and 
see  what  the  conditions  in  the  town  were.  The 
period  from  1760  to  the  Revolution  was,  I  have 
always  thought,  the  most  interesting  one  in 
the  whole  history  of  Salem,  and  many  men  of 
considerable  ability  came  into  prominence  then. 
In  comparison  with  other  towns  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Salem  and  Marblehead  held  places  of  much 
more  importance  than  they  have  ever  held  since. 
First,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  geography  for  a 
moment,  for  though  Salem  is  still  here,  when  it 
looks  at  the  map  of  1760  it  must  feel  much  as 
one  of  us  does  when  he  comes  across  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  himself  taken  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
words,  “Lord,  how  I  have  changed !”  come  to 
his  lips.  In  1770  Salem  centred  around  the 
harbor  geographically  as  well  as  industrially. 
The  harbor  was  a  very  different  place  then  from 
what  it  is  now.  Beginning  at  the  mill-dam 
about  where  Mill  Street  crosses  the  railroad, 
there  was  a  marginal  street,  called  by  various 
names,  following  the  shore  line  around  the  bury- 
ing-ground.  Down  where  Phillips  Wharf  now 
is  was  a  wharf  then  still  known  as  English's, 
after  the  first  great  Salem  merchant.  Wharves 
for  the  small  vessels  then  in  use  ran  up  to  this 
marginal  street,  and  narrow  lanes  ran  up  to  the 
town  —  the  streets  in  the  present  Wards  3  and  1, 
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called  High,  Creek,  Gedney,  Norman,  Grafton’s 
Lane,  Turner,  Beckett,  and  so  forth.  Here  lived 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  huddled  close  to¬ 
gether  as  is  often  the  custom  in  seaside  towns. 
There  are  many  cases  in  Salem  of  houses  ante¬ 
dating  the  Revolution,  built  closer  together  than 
our  modern  building  codes  would  allow.  North  of 
these  crowded  streets,  whose  main  concern  was 
with  the  water  and  not  the  land,  ran  the  main 
street. 

From  the  very  early  days  of  Salem  there 
was  a  road  following  an  Indian  trail  —  probably, 
from  what  we  know,  it  had  existed  for  centuries 
—  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  at  the 
head  of  Collins  Cove,  up  along  the  backbone  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 
North  River,  and,  crossing  that,  on  to  the  main 
land  beyond.  Along  this  main  street  were  the 
houses  of  the  principal  merchants  and  professional 
men,  and  the  shops  often  kept  in  houses.  At  right 
angles  to  this  main  street  ran  School  Street,  form¬ 
ing  a  broad  square  about  which  were  grouped  the 
Court  House,  the  First  Church,  and  a  few  great 
houses.  The  Town  House  Square  was  then  as 
now  the  meeting-place  of  the  community. 

To  the  west  of  Summer  Street,  the  few  houses 
stood  far  apart,  with  land  about  them,  and  were 
more  like  large  farms  than  urban  residences. 
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There  was  no  Chestnut  Street,  no  Broad  Street, 
no  upper  Federal  Street;  Pickering’s  land,  for  in¬ 
stance,  reached  from  what  is  now  Chestnut  Street 
to  the  Mill  Pond  and  from  Fleet  to  Cambridge 
Street.  North  Salem  and  South  Salem  were  open 
fields  separated  from  town  by  broad  navigable 
rivers.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  town  consisted  of  the  houses  of  the  great 
merchants  and  of  the  professional  men  and  re¬ 
tailers  dependent  on  them,  who  lived  on  the  Main 
Street,  and  on  School,  and  Summer  Street,  Prison 
Lane,  and  the  rest  leading  from  it;  and  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  narrow  lanes  leading  to  the  water,  compactly 
settled  by  the  seafaring  folk.  The  great  building 
development  in  Salem  did  not  really  start  until 
about  1805. 

So  much  for  the  town  itself.  Now  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  —  what  they  did  and  how  they  lived.  The 
churches  were  then  the  centre,  not  only  of  re¬ 
ligious  but  also  of  social  life.  There  was  the 
First  Church  over  which  Dr.  Thomas  Barnard 
(born  1716,  settled  1755,  died  1776)  was  set¬ 
tled.  This  was  the  wealthy  conservative  church, 
patronized  by  the  great  merchants  and  their 
followers,  and  the  church  from  which,  as  you 
know,  the  North  Church  came.  Its  building 
stood  where  its  recent  home  does  now,  and  where 
its  predecessors  had  stood  since  Higginson’s  day. 
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The  East,  or  Second,  Church,  standing  opposite 
where  the  Bentley  School  now  stands,  was 
preeminently  the  church  of  the  marine  side  of 
the  population,  the  ship-masters,  the  fishermen, 
the  shore  men,  and  their  families.  The  Reverend 
James  Diman  (born  1707,  settled  1737,  died 
1788)  was  the  pastor.  The  famous  Bentley  was 
not  settled  as  his  associate  until  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  Third  Church,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  South,  had  seceded  from  the 
First  in  1735,  and  its  history  is  a  most  stormy 
one.  Its  parishioners  were,  I  think,  mostly  from 
the  landsmen,  the  shop-keepers,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  town. 

These  were  the  three  Congregational  Churches, 
and  each  had  a  pretty  clearly  marked  off  body 
of  supporters;  but  there  were  two  others  even 
mere  clearly  defined.  The  Quakers’  Meeting- 
House  stood  on  Main  Street  well  up  town. 
This  despised  sect  had  with  great  persistency 
insisted  on  settling  about  Salem,  though  they 
had  been  shown  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner 
that  their  presence  was  not  wanted.  They  lived 
for  the  most  part  around  the  head  of  the  North 
River,  on  the  slope  of  Gallows  Hill,  and  on  the 
farms  in  South  Danvers,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  concerned  themselves  much  with  the 
maritime  side  of  Salem  before  the  Revolution. 
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Then  there  was  the  King’s  Chapel  of  Salem,  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  erected  on  Prison  Lane  in  1733 
on  land  given  by  the  family  of  Philip  English, 
who  were  very  active  in  establishing  a  Church  of 
England  church  here.  Services  had  been  held 
intermittently  by  various  people  before  that 
date.  Dr.  William  McGilchrist  (born  1703, 
settled  1747,  died  1780)  was  the  minister,  the 
congregation  including  many  of  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  persons  in  the  community.  Many  of  the 
Lynde  family  and  their  important  connections 
were  members,  and  the  royal  officers,  collectors, 
and  so  forth,  went  there.  For  that  very  reason, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  patriot  party  with  hatred  and  suspicion, 
and  McGilchrist  had  to  suspend  his  services  for 
many  years. 

Such  was  the  religious  life  of  the  town  in 
1770,  when  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard,  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  was  stricken 
by  paralysis.  His  son,  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  four 
years  out  of  college,  was  employed  to  fill  the 
pulpit  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  Many  of 
the  parish  were  anxious  to  settle  him  at  once  as 
the  colleague  of  his  aged  father.  A  considerable 
number,  however,  while  not  in  any  way  disliking 
the  younger  Barnard,  were  anxious  to  hear  other 
candidates,  and  several  votes  on  the  question  of 
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the  succession  were  taken.  It  is  interesting,  by 
the  way,  for  those  who  think  that  formerly  there 
was  widespread  participation  in  church  affairs, 
to  note  that,  when  this  question  came  up,  nine 
voted  for  the  younger  Barnard,  other  seven  voted 
against  him,  and  four  did  not  vote  at  all.  In  short, 
there  were  only  about  twenty  members  of  the 
congregation  who  took  any  part  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  Finally,  the  church  decided  to  hear 
other  candidates,  and  there  was  a  strong  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  for  Mr.  Asa  Dunbar.  On  the  loth 
of  June,  1771,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  thirteen 
voted  for  Mr.  Dunbar  and  eleven  against  him. 
Now  a  curious  thing  occurred:  they  decided  to 
take  a  property  vote  in  the  society,  in  which  the 
votes  were  counted  according  to  the  taxes,  pre¬ 
sumably  pew  or  church  taxes,  that  the  voters 
paid.  Mr.  Dunbar  won  by  the  close  vote  of 
4J.  id.  As  you  see,  the  parish,  whether  counted 
by  heads  or  shillings,  was  very  closely  divided. 
Still  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  friendly 
division.  Those  who  wanted  the  younger  Mr. 
Barnard  made  no  attack  on  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
those  who  wanted  Mr.  Dunbar  apparently  al¬ 
leged  nothing  against  Mr.  Barnard  either  reli¬ 
giously  or  personally.  There  was  no  bitterness 
or  ill  feeling,  but  both  sides  were  so  much  in  ear¬ 
nest  that  it  was  evident  that  a  friendly  separa- 
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tion  was  the  best  way  to  end  the  difficulty.  A 
most  harmonious  arrangement  was  made — 
those  who  remained  bought  the  pews  of  those 
who  desired  to  leave.  As  the  division  was  about 
five  to  seven,  five  twelfths  of  all  that  belonged 
to  the  church  was  set  off  to  those  who  followed 
Dr.  Barnard.  It  was  an  extraordinary  separa¬ 
tion,  very  different  from  the  often  bitter  rows 
in  which  many  churches  have  originated.  The 
crippled  elder  Barnard  remained  the  senior 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  his  assistant 
Dr.  Dunbar  and  his  successor  the  Reverend 
John  Prince  were  both  for  many  years  personal 
friends  of  the  younger  Barnard  who  was  settled 
at  the  North. 

The  organization  of  the  new  society  was  rapid. 
It  was  on  November  25,  1771,  that  the  First 
Church  finally  definitely  decided  for  Mr.  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  following,  a 
piece  of  land  on  North  Street,  near  where  the 
Wesley  Methodist  Church  now  does  its  present 
excellent  work,  was  purchased  by  forty-two 
gentlemen,  of  John  Nutting,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  church.  They  met  on  the  30th  of 
March  following,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  society  known  as  the  “Proprietors  of 
the  North  Meeting-House,”  and  voted  to  build 
a  meeting-house  and  that  William  Browne, 
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Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  Joseph  Blaney, 
and  Samuel  Curwen,  Esquires,  and  Messrs.  John 
Felt,  Richard  Ward,  and  Clark  Gayton  Pick- 
man  be  a  committee.  And  the  question  being 
put  whether  the  Proprietors  would  then  give 
any  particular  directions  to  the  committee  about 
building  said  house,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  As  Mr.  Willson  has  so  well  said:  “An  in¬ 
stance  of  rare  and  commendable  abstinence  from 
the  exercise  of  that  careful  scrutiny  so  dear  to  the 
New  England  mind,  which  loves  to  see  to  every¬ 
thing  for  itself,  however  unfamiliar. ”  On  the 
nth  of  May  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  the 
house,  though  not  completed,  was  opened  for 
worship  Sunday,  August  23,  1772.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  model  of  the  old  church  stands  on  a 
bracket  in  the  vestry,  and  you  should  all  exam¬ 
ine  it  at  the  next  opportunity.  While  not  a 
particularly  handsome  edifice,  it  compared  very 
favorably  with  other  churches  in  the  colony  at 
that  time.  The  pulpit  from  which  Dr.  Barnard 
spoke  was  preserved  when  the  old  meeting¬ 
house  was  abandoned,  and  still  stands  in  our 
vestry,  while  enough  of  the  church  carpet  was 
saved  to  carpet  our  present  pulpit,  where  it  may 
be  examined  by  the  curious. 

So  much  for  the  material  side  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  First 
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Church  had  at  their  own  request  dismissed 
fifty-two  brethren  and  sisters  that  they  might 
form  the  new  church,  and  on  the  19th  of  July 
these  met  at  the  beautiful  house  of  Colonel  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pickman  for  organization.  They  adopted 
the  covenant  of  the  First  Church,  to  which  as 
members  of  the  First  Church  they  had  already 
subscribed.  At  a  second  meeting,  held  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1772,  three  days  before  the 
first  service  was  held  in  the  church,  they  met 
again  and  voted  to  call  themselves  the  North 
Church,  and  formally  chose  Thomas  Barnard, 
Jr.,  as  pastor.  Thus  we  have  seen  both  the 
society  and  the  church  fully  organized  and  ser¬ 
vices  begun.  The  meeting-house  was  not  entirely 
completed  until  the  following  January,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Barnard  was  regularly  ordained. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  men  who  were 
associated  with  the  church  and  its  foundation. 
The  first  to  demand  our  attention  is  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New¬ 
bury,  where  his  father  was  then  settled,  in  1748, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1766.  He  came 
of  a  distinctly  clerical  family.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  Thomas  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
Andover.  Thomas’s  son  John,  our  minister’s 
grandfather,  was  also  a  minister  and  succeeded 

his  father  in  the  Andover  church.  John  had 
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two  sons,  both  ministers  —  Edward,  who  was 
long  settled  over  the  First  Church  in  Haverhill, 
and  Thomas,  who  was  settled  first  in  Newbury 
and  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  First 
Church  in  Salem.  His  son,  our  Thomas,  gener¬ 
ally  known  at  first  as  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  was 
evidently  a  man  of  a  strong,  winning  personality 
who  made  and  kept  friends.  He  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  Bentley's  and  other  diaries  of  the 
time,  almost  always  with  approval.  His  whole 
active  life  was  passed  in  Salem,  as  he  was  a 
small  boy  when  his  father  moved  there,  and  he 
remained  pastor  of  our  church  until  his  death  in 
1814.  He  married  one  of  the  Gardners,  and  was 
closely  connected  by  marriage  also  with  the 
Pickmans,  Ornes,  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
families.  He  lived  in  the  large  handsome  house 
near  the  head  of  Essex  Street,  known  to  most  of 
you  as  the  Andrews  house,  and  he  is  buried  in 
the  Broad  Street  burying-ground  in  the  Gard¬ 
ner  tomb.  So  many  of  his  friends  were  favorable 
to  the  royal  side  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  more  or  less  inclined  that 
way;  but  he  stayed  in  Salem  and  seems  to  have 
kept  the  confidence  of  his  parish  during  those 
trying  years.  With  his  action  as  a  peace-maker 
at  the  time  of  the  affair  of  the  North  Bridge, 
you  are  all  acquainted.  The  incident  is  impor- 
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tant  perhaps  from  our  point  of  view,  as  showing 
the  restraining  influence  he  had  on  the  enthu¬ 
siasts  of  both  parties,  and  the  reputation  that 
he  had  evidently  established  for  fairness.  His 
father  had  left  Newbury  on  account  of  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  Whitefield,  who  regarded  him 
as  an  Arminian  or  Semi-Arian.  Theologically 
the  young  Barnard  was,  I  believe,  regarded  as  a 
liberal,  but  by  no  means  as  advanced  in  his 
views  as  Bentley,  for  instance.  He  was  evidently 
a  great  preacher  rather  than  a  great  theologian, 
and  his  influence  and  popularity  were  great  and 
persisted  in  memory  for  years  after  his  death. 

Of  the  laymen  connected  with  the  separation, 
by  all  odds  the  most  important,  indeed,  I  think, 
probably  the  leader  in  the  movement,  was  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Pickman,  the  head  of  the 
“codfish  aristocracy ”  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
He  had  long  been  proudly  identified  with  the 
First  Church,  and  the  moment  that  he  decided 
to  advocate  a  separation  the  movement  must 
have  assumed  great  importance.  Colonel  Pick- 
man  was  probably  at  that  time  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  town  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
colony.  But  aside  from  mere  money  he  had 
great  influence.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  had  been  colonel  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  Regiment  for  several  years,  a  position  which 
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in  later  days  was  held  by  his  son  and  his  grand¬ 
son.  He  and  Shirley  and  Pepperell  were  the 
chief  backers  of  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg,  toward  the  expense  of  which  he  made  a 
very  large  contribution,  in  consideration  whereof 
and  of  his  services  the  colony  presented  him 
with  a  magnificent  silver  piece  which  is  now 
at  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Louisburg  expedi¬ 
tion  was  in  large  part  organized  to  defend  the 
fisheries,  in  which  Colonel  Pickman  was  very 
largely  interested.  His  fish-flakes,  covered  with 
odoriferous  drying  codfish,  extended  all  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  North  River  and  gave 
forth  a  pleasanter  smell  than  the  aroma  that 
now  fills  that  section.  A  portrait  painted  by 
Smibert,  probably  at  the  same  time  that  his 
friend  Peppered  had  his  painted,  shows  a  fine 
patrician  type  of  colonial  gentleman.  His  house, 
with  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front  and  an  extensive 
garden  in  the  rear,  reported  in  its  day  as  very 
beautiful,  still  stands  in  mutilated  form  just 
above  the  Marine  Had,  looking  up  St.  Peter’s 
Street.  It  was  comparable  in  every  way  to  the 
Cabot  house,  which  it  most  resembles  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  farther  up  Essex  Street.  He  was  so 
proud  of  the  source  of  his  fortune  that  each  stair 
in  the  house  had  a  gilded  codfish  painted  on  it, 
so  that  “he  who  ran  [upstairs]  might  read.” 
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But  Pickman  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
rich  merchant  and  able  administrator  of  the 
type  of  Pepperell  and  Belcher.  He  was  evidently 
fond  of  study  and  literary  pursuits,  and  was 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  men  of  similar  tastes. 
This  rather  informal  group,  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  club,  met  at  his  house  or  at  a  tavern,  and 
apparently  read  papers  and  discussed  literary 
subjects.  From  this  group  came  a  number  of 
subscribers  who  formed  a  subscription  library 
in  1760,  the  so-called  Social  Library,  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Athenseum. 

Pickman  died  in  1773,  just  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  but  his  place  in  the  community  had 
been  already  taken  in  large  part  by  his  son,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.  He 
had  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1759, 
and  like  his  father  had  been  colonel  of  the  Essex 
Regiment;  and  at  the  starting  of  the  church  he, 
like  his  father,  was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to 
England  with  Curwen  and  a  number  of  other 
Salem  royalists,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  on 
his  return  in  1785,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  was  at  once  restored  to  his  former 
position  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  town.  He 
was  almost  immediately  chosen  town  treasurer, 
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an  office  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  large  subscribers  for  the  frigate 
Essex,  and  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
leader  in  all  patriotic  affairs.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  Regiment,  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  silver  pitcher  which,  like  his  fath¬ 
er’s,  is  now  at  the  Essex  Institute.  His  broth¬ 
ers,  Clarke  Gayton  and  William,  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  of  Salem,  were  among  the  subscribers  who 
left  the  First  Church  to  build  the  new  meeting¬ 
house.  Indeed,  for  a  great  many  years  after  the 
church  was  founded,  the  Pickman  connection 
was,  I  believe,  the  principal  support  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Another  prominent  merchant  among  those 
who  seceded  from  the  First  Church  was  Colonel 
William  Browne,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder 
Pickman,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  command 
of  the  Regiment  in  1770.  He  had  been  Re¬ 
presentative  in  the  General  Court  and  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  and  was  one  of  the  men 
most  highly  regarded  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he,  with  several 
others  of  his  family,  joined  the  royalist  cause 
and  retired  to  Boston,  later  going  to  England; 
but  unlike  Pickman  and  Curwen,  they  never 
returned  to  Salem,  Colonel  Browne  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Bermuda  and  later  dying 


in  England.  His  home  in  Salem  was  a  great 
house  on  the  Main  Street  where  now  is  Derby 
Square.  I  think  that  Salem  lost  a  great  deal 
when  the  Browne  family  left.  They  had  been 
for  nearly  a  century  very  much  interested  in  all 
matters  of  education,  and  were  patrons  not  only 
of  our  local  schools  but  of  Harvard  College. 

Colonel  William  Browne  has  always  interested 
me.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the 
Social  Library  in  1760,  and  personally  contrib¬ 
uted  many  valuable  books.  His  attitude  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  one,  very  easy  to  understand.  He  felt  very 
little  sympathy  with  any  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  home  government  which  so  annoyed  the 
colonists,  for  he  and  his  family  were  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  province  and  had  labored 
hard  for  its  upbuilding.  He  was  no  mere  place¬ 
holder,  subserviently  following  a  tyrannic  dicta¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  very  definite  ideas  of  his  duty 
to  his  king,  his  country,  and  himself,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  being  intimidated  by  a  mob. 
He  might  be  driven  out  of  the  community  which 
he  had  long  served,  his  property  might  be  taken 
from  him,  and  himself  and  his  family  reduced 
from  affluence  to  penury,  but  he  would  not  yield 
an  inch  in  what  he  considered  his  duty. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  left  the  First 
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Church  was  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke.  Like 
the  others,  he  belonged  to  a  good  family;  his 
father  had  been  a  minister  in  Marblehead  and 
President  of  Harvard  College.  Born  in  1728,  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  when  Sir  William 
Pepperell  took  Louisburg,  and  he  was  forty-four 
years  old,  well  settled  in  his  profession  as  the 
leading  doctor  of  Salem,  at  the  time  the  North 
Church  was  founded.  Yet  he  not  only  survived 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  but  lived 
to  read  and  discuss  Webster’s  speech  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill,  dying,  as 
you  will  recall,  at  the  advanced  age  of  101,  in 
1829.  Dr.  Holyoke  was  the  first  of  that  long 
line  of  friends  of  learning  who  have  by  diligence 
and  care  done  so  much  to  make  Salem  a  better 
place.  He  was  very  active  in  the  founding  of  the 
Social  Library  in  1760,  and  was  its  first  secre¬ 
tary.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  library,  and  when  the  two  were  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  Athenaeum,  he  was  chosen 
president.  He  was  the  president  of  the  South  Dis¬ 
trict  Medical  Society,  and  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society,  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  Essex  Institute.  The  group  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  meant  so  much  to  Salem 
and  to  the  group  of  men  who  formed  the  North 
Church,  all,  I  think,  trace  back  to  Holyoke. 
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And  so  I  might  go  on.  Francis  Cabot  the 
merchant;  Samuel  Curwen,  later  the  royalist 
whose  delightful  diary  sheds  so  much  light  on 
the  history  of  his  time;  Colonel  David  Mason; 
John  Nutting  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  many 
others,  appear  in  the  list  of  those  who  left  the 
First  Church  to  form  our  Society.  But  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  men. 
It  was  no  vulgar  church  row,  such  as  has  been 
the  foundation  of  too  many  churches.  These 
men  were  something  more  than  successful 
merchants.  Each  one  of  them  took  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community;  and  a  diligent 
reading  of  the  history  of  the  times,  so  admirably 
chronicled  in  the  diaries  of  Lynde,  Pyncheon, 
Holyoke,  and  Bentley,  will  make  anyone  feel 
proud  of  them. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  the  church;  I 
must  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the  later  his¬ 
tory.  There  have  been  three  outstanding  pas¬ 
torates,  and  most  of  the  story  of  the  Society 
is  associated  with  them,  although  several  of  the 
other  ministers  were  men  of  strong  personality 
and  great  ability;  but  their  incumbencies  were 
relatively  short,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the 
North  Society,  one's  mind  instinctively  turns  to 
Dr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Brazier,  and  Mr.  Willson.  Dr. 
Barnard  served  forty-three  years,  Dr.  Brazier 
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twenty-six,  and  Mr.  Willson  thirty-six,  so  that 
their  pastorates  extended  for  over  one  hundred 
and  five  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Barnard’s  long  and  useful  life  ended  in 
1814,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  John 
E.  Abbot,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  of 
ability  and  promise,  and  by  all  accounts  a  man 
of  most  delightful  character  and  charm;  but 
unfortunately  his  health  was  very  poor,  and  he 
died  in  1819  after  only  four  years  of  service. 

The  next  year,  1820,  the  Reverend  John 
Brazier  was  ordained,  and  served  until  his 
death  in  1846.  Dr.  Brazier  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability.  He  had  been  the  highest  scholar 
in  his  class  at  Harvard  in  1813,  and  afterwards 
tutor  in  Greek  and  professor  of  Latin  before 
coming  to  Salem.  But  he  was  considerably 
more  than  a  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
force  and  ability,  and  his  pastorate  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
When  he  settled  here  in  1820,  Salem  had  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  the  depression  caused  by 
the  War  of  1812  and  her  commerce  was  very 
flourishing.  The  town  also  was  growing  rapidly 
both  in  population  and  in  wealth.  The  last  of 
the  great  houses  in  Chestnut  Street  and  around 
the  Common  were  being  built,  and  Salem  had  a 
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wealthy  cultivated  society.  Relatively  to  other 
places  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  it 
was  much  more  important  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  The  panic  of  1837,  and  the  migration  of 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  to  Boston  which  took  place  in  the  forties  and 
fifties,  were  still  far  ahead. 

The  North  Church  shared  in  all  this  pros¬ 
perity  during  Dr.  Brazier’s  pastorate.  Rather 
more  than  our  share  of  leading  men  of  the  town 
were  active  members  of  the  Society.  Joseph 
Peabody  and  his  sons  Francis,  George,  and 
Joseph  Augustus,  Benjamin  and  Edward  West, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  young  banker  John  C. 
Lee,  Ichabod  Tucker,  George  Oliver,  Samuel 
Holman,  the  ruling  elder  and  deacon  for  over 
fifty  years,  Osgoods,  Wheatlands,  Cooks,  Good- 
hues,  Lakemans,  and  Webbs;  but  to  mention 
all  the  leading  families  in  Dr.  Brazier’s  parish 
would  be  to  give  a  list  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  town.  The  church  gained  very  distinctly 
from  the  decline  in  interest  in  Quakerism,  and 
many  of  the  old  Quaker  families  who  had  clung 
to  their  faith  through  two  centuries  of  persecu¬ 
tion  began  to  fall  away,  and  many  of  them  be¬ 
came  members  of  our  Society  during  this  period. 
The  old  Quaker  names,  Buffum,  Nichols, 
and  Shreve,  begin  to  appear  on  our  records. 
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This  was  a  period  of  intense  interest  in 
religious  and  church  matters,  and  the  North 
probably  represented  a  conservative,  but  not 
reactionary  feeling.  They  were  all  true  con¬ 
servatives,  who  did  not  wish  to  stand  still, 
much  less  to  go  back,  but  wanted  to  proceed 
very  slowly.  Quite  a  distinction  here  between 
this  sort  of  conservative  and  the  real  reactionary 
who  was  trying  to  restore  the  Puritan  theology 
and  the  Puritan  church  of  ante-Revolutionary 
days.  Dr.  Brazier  himself  was  probably,  in  his 
latter  years  at  least,  not  quite  as  advanced  as 
his  congregation.  I  think  they  all  loved  and 
respected  him,  and  took  up  the  new  views  and 
what  was  then  the  modern  theology  rather 
faster  than  he  did.  During  his  pastorate  two 
very  important  events  took  place.  The  old 
church  on  North  Street,  which  had  served  the 
Society  so  well  through  the  depression  caused 
by  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  and 
which  was  endeared  to  the  parishioners  by  so 
many  memories,  at  last  became  unsafe.  At  a 
great  meeting  in  1834,  to  hear  a  eulogy  on 
Lafayette,  when  the  church  was  very  crowded, 
there  were  ominous  creakings  of  timber  and 
settling  of  floors,  and  the  next  day  an  exami¬ 
nation  showed  that  the  church  had  really  be¬ 
come  unsafe.  A  committee  was  appointed  at 
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once,  of  which  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman  was 
chairman,  which,  curiously  enough,  met  at  his 
house  in  the  same  room  where  the  members  of 
the  church  had  met  with  his  grandfather  in  1772 
for  the  organization  of  the  church.  Work  was 
at  once  begun  looking  toward  the  erection  of  a 
new  meeting-house,  and  a  building  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Gideon  Tucker, 
George  Peabody,  John  W.  Rogers,  John  C. 
Lee,  George  Wheatland,  Putnam  I.  Farnham, 
and  Captain  Allen  Putnam.  They  purchased 
the  fine  lot  of  land  on  Essex  Street,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  erect  the  beautiful  church  which  we 
now  have  —  an  adaptation  of  early  English 
Gothic,  built  of  rough  granite;  a  very  excellent 
and  beautiful  example  of  a  type  of  building  very 
common  at  the  time,  but  of  which  most  of  the 
other  examples  have  disappeared.  The  old 
stone  church  on  Church  Green  in  Boston  very 
closely  resembled  it.  It  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  costs  now  and  then.  The  land  cost  $6,758, 
the  building  a  little  over  $22,000,  and  furniture, 
fencing,  trees,  organ,  and  bell  brought  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  up  to  $32,509.36.  Of  this,  $24,000  was 
raised  by  subscription,  and  fifty-one  of  the 
pews  were  sold  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  for 
enough  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  church. 
It  was  dedicated  on  June  22,  1836. 
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The  other  great  event  during  the  period  of 
Dr.  Brazier’s  settlement  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Barton  Square  Church.  This  was  really  a 
secession  from  the  original  First  Church  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  parish,  who  were  more 
advanced  in  their  theology  than  the  rest  of  the 
old  First  Church.  They  desired  to  settle  the 
Reverend  Henry  Colman.  When  the  majority 
of  the  First  Church  declined  to  do  so,  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  congregation  with¬ 
drew  and  formed  the  Independent  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Barton  Square.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  from  the  North  Society 
joined  them,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  Dr.  Brazier. 
Still  the  number  of  seceders  was  not  sufficiently 
great  really  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  it  continued  to  flourish.  In  1845 
Dr.  Brazier’s  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  went 
to  visit  a  friend  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
hoping  that  the  change  of  climate  would  be  a 
benefit  to  him;  and  there  he  died,  February  2 6, 
1846. 

Almost  immediately  the  church  invited  the 
Reverend  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham  to 
become  its  minister.  Dr.  Frothingham  was  a 
brilliant  preacher  and  an  intellectual  leader  in 
the  denomination,  rather  advanced  in  his  views, 
and  the  church  took  on  several  new  forms  of 
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activity.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  and  wish 
that  the  vestry  in  the  rear  of  the  church  was 
built.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  death 
of  Dr.  Brazier  and  the  coming  of  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  was  the  real  turning-point  in  the  church 
history  from  that  of  an  old  established  New 
England  parish  church  to  that  of  a  modern 
religious  society.  After  eight  years,  on  April  9, 
1855,  Mr.  Frothingham  resigned,  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  a  large  church  in  Jersey  City. 

The  North  Society  now  called  Reverend 
Charles  Lowe  and  he  was  installed  in  September, 
1 855 ;  but  in  less  than  two  years, owing  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  health,  he  resigned  on  July  28,  1857. 

June  5,  1859,  Reverend  Edmund  B.  Willson 
was  installed  as  minister,  and  began  a  long  and 
useful  service  which  ended  only  with  his  death  in 
1895.  Mr.  Willson  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
public  affairs  of  the  community  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  When  the  Civil  War  came,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  do  his  part,  and  accompanied  the 
24th  Regiment  as  its  chaplain,  serving  for  over 
a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  matters  within 
the  memory  of  those  now  living  with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  one  can  discuss  the  earlier 
history,  but  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  during  Mr.  Willson’s  pastorate  the 
church  played  a  useful  and  proud  part  in  the  life 
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of  the  community.  In  our  denomination  we 
have  very  few  organized  denominational  chari¬ 
ties,  very  little  organized  missionary  work,  and 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  the  enthusiasm 
which  in  other  denominations  goes  to  building 
up  the  church  organizations,  in  ours  is  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  belittle  the  good  and  useful 
work  that  members  of  other  societies  in  this 
city  have  done,  but  I  feel  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  charitable  and  educational  work 
done  in  Salem  from  i860  onward  has  been  due 
to  the  financial  support  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  personal  work  of  members  of  the 
North  Society.  Mr.  Willson  himself  set  a  val¬ 
uable  example  in  the  educational  work  in  the 
support  of  the  Essex  Institute,  then  the  leading 
cultural  force  in  the  city,  in  which  he  was  always 
very  active.  In  the  Salem  Fraternity,  which  was 
developing,  nearly  half  a  century  ahead  of  most 
of  its  imitators,  work  among  the  boys  of  the 
street  in  the  hope  to  make  them  better  citizens, 
he  was  most  active,  and  in  practically  all  the 
charitable  work  of  the  city,  he  took  part.  You 
will  find  the  members  of  his  Society  serving 
faithfully  on  boards  and  committees  and  giving 
generously  according  to  their  means.  It  is  a 
proud  record. 
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Of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  Society, 
with  which  I  have  been  personally  acquainted, 
and  which  many  of  you  remember  probably 
even  better  than  I  do,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak 
except  for  purposes  of  record.  As  Mr.  Willson 
grew  older,  he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  do  the 
detail  work  which  the  parish  properly  needed, 
and  the  Reverend  George  D.  Latimer  was  in¬ 
vited  to  assist  him,  and  at  Mr.  Willson's  death 
became  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Latimer 
resigned  in  May,  1907,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  the  Society  chose  Reverend  Theodore 
D.  Bacon  as  pastor.  When  the  great  war  broke 
out,  Mr.  Bacon,  emulating  Mr.  Willson,  asked 
for  leave  of  absence  that  he  might  go  to  the 
front.  It  was,  of  course,  granted,  and  once  again 
the  pastor  of  the  North  Church  was  with  the 
soldiers  of  his  country. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Society's 
history  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  new 
problems  were  facing  us.  The  population  of 
Salem  was  changing  rapidly.  The  Protestant 
population  was  distinctly  declining,  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  church,  if  it  was  to  be  kept  up,  must 
be  fostered  along  more  modern  lines.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  North  Church  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  this,  the  First  Church  was  faced 
by  difficulties  of  another  sort.  Its  house,  on 
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the  historical  site  where  the  church  had  first 
been  founded,  had  become  practically  unfit  for 
preaching  because  of  the  noise  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  streets.  Its  building  was  entirely  unfitted 
for  any  necessary  expansion,  and  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  that  if  the  society  was  to  survive,  it 
must  move.  It  was  ridiculous  to  contemplate 
building  a  new  church  in  Salem,  and  it  was 
recognized  by  the  thinking  people  in  both 
societies  that  the  fine,  beautiful,  and  well- 
situated  building  of  the  North  Society  could 
be  made  a  useful  working  church  by  combining 
with  the  parish  of  the  First,  which  had  many 
active  enthusiastic  members;  and  with  the  large 
amount  of  money  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
their  property,  much  more  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  On  the  part  of  the  congregation  of  the 
North,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  There  was  naturally 
some  discussion  as  to  just  how  the  result  could 
be  best  brought  about;  but,  the  historical  as¬ 
sociations  clustering  around  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  First  Church  being  so  great,  there 
was  never  any  doubt,  proud  as  the  North  was 
of  its  own  name  and  history,  of  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  name  of  the  older  branch  of  the 
Society. 

The  union  has  now  been  accomplished,  and 
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the  North  is  equally  proud  of  the  history  of  the 
First  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the  separation 
in  1771.  Of  its  own  history  as  an  independent 
organization  from  1771  to  1923,  it  is  deservedly 
proud,  and  on  this  occasion  of  the  close  of  the 
third  century  since  the  original  gathering  of  the 
Church,  it  looks  forward,  with  its  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  First  Church,  to  centuries  of 
future  usefulness. 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
PURITAN  MOVEMENT 

AN  ADDRESS  BY 

Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote 
SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS,  JUNE  2,  1929 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PURITAN 

MOVEMENT 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  sketch  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  to  place  the  Puritan 
settlers  who  three  hundred  years  ago  organized 
this  First  Church  in  Salem.  That  I  gladly  do, 
though  I  am  only  too  conscious  that  adequate 
performance  of  the  task  calls  for  a  far  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  seventeenth-century 
England  than  I  possess,  and  for  more  time  than 
you  would  be  prepared  to  listen.  But  let  me  at 
least  suggest  certain  considerations  which  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  men  who 
came  hither,  and  of  the  motives  which  brought 
them.  We  cannot  fairly  judge  any  men  of  an¬ 
other  epoch  than  our  own  without  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  age  and  land  in  which  they  lived,  of 
the  modes  of  thought  then  dominant,  of  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  which  affected 
them.  In  such  knowledge  alone  is  the  key  that 
explains  those  things  in  their  character,  their 
actions,  or  their  utterances  which  puzzle  us,  or 
which  we  are  inclined  to  condemn. 

Such  knowledge  is  peculiarly  important  in  the 
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case  of  the  Puritans,  who,  though  they  were  of 
our  own  blood,  are  now  separated  from  us  by 
immense  changes  in  thought  and  in  ways  of 
living.  The  New  England  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  was  far  nearer  to  them  than  we  are,  both  in 
sympathy  and  in  mode  of  life.  Perhaps  in  that 
fact,  and  in  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  details  of  their  history  brought  to  light 
by  modern  historians,  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
natural  desire  of  men  to  exalt  their  own  an¬ 
cestors,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  somewhat 
undiscriminating  laudation  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  which  characterized  the  oratory 
and  the  historical  writing  of  that  period.  To-day 
the  pendulum  has  swung  far  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  present  fad  in  certain  circles  to 
heap  upon  the  Puritans  quite  as  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  abuse,  to  parade  such  unsavory  episodes  as 
have  been  disinterred,  to  speak  of  Puritanism 
as  synonymous  with  whatever  is  narrow  and 
bigoted,  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
thought  and  life  which  the  early  settlers  brought 
hither  or  which  were  forced  upon  them  in  the 
new  land.  It  is  high  time  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Puritans  was  rehabilitated,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  any  fair-minded  study  of  them, 
when  set  against  the  background  of  their  age, 
will  reveal  them  as  sturdy,  independent,  intel- 
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ligent,  and  high-minded  men,  who  represented 
a  cross-section  of  much  that  was  best  in  the 
England  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and 
who  have  made  by  far  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  civilization  made  by  any 
single  group  of  people  who  have  ever  come  to 
this  country. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Puritanism  as  a 
peculiar  phenomenon  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  dominance  for  a  hundred  years, 
causing  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Cromwellian 
period,  and  falling  into  a  decline  after  the 
Restoration,  though  perpetuated  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
English  Puritanism  is  in  reality  only  an  example 
of  an  attitude  toward  life  which  comes  re¬ 
currently  to  the  surface  all  through  Christian 
history.  The  early  Christian  Church,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  exhibited  to  the  pagan  world  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  what  we  call  Puritan¬ 
ism.  The  early  Christians  discouraged  luxury 
as  enervating,  and  extravagance  as  misuse  of 
money.  They  regulated  their  conduct  by  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  society  about  them.  They  were 
opposed  to  many  of  the  popular  pastimes  of 
the  Roman  world  as  wasteful  or  degrading. 
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Their  worship  was  very  simple  and  unadorned, 
both  because  they  could  not  afford  the  splendor 
of  the  pagan  temples  and  because  it  was  iden¬ 
tified  in  their  minds  with  superstitions  which 
they  rejected.  And  they  were  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  or  hostility  because  many  of  their  ideas 
seemed  dangerous  to  the  established  order  of 
society.  And  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  spirit 
recurs.  It  is  exhibited  by  the  early  Franciscans. 
The  great  monastic  order  of  the  Cistercians,  at 
least  in  its  earlier  years,  refused  to  build  towers 
for  its  churches,  or  to  adorn  them  with  stained 
glass,  or  to  build  more  elaborately  than  was 
necessary,  because  the  Cistercians  held  that  such 
extravagance  tended  toward  corruption.  And 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  manifested 
in  England  by  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  in  the 
late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  this  country,  were  but  a  particular  and 
local  expression  of  a  way  of  life  which  has  thus 
been  a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon,  and 
which  has  commonly  represented  what  was  best 
and  finest  in  contemporary  Christianity. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
English  Puritanism  was  not  simply  a  religious 
phenomenon.  It  inevitably  had  political  and 
economic  roots  as  well.  The  Reformation  in 
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England  had  a  political  coloring  in  far  greater 
degree  than  the  reform  movements  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Henry  VIII  had  no  religious  sympathy 
with  Luther,  but  for  personal  and  political  ends 
desired  to  be  rid  of  Papal  control  and  to  set 
himself  up  as  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Throughout  his  reign,  except  for  the  substitution 
of  his  supremacy  for  that  of  the  Pope,  the  church 
remained,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  much  as 
it  had  been,  both  in  faith  and  in  worship.  The 
first  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not 
produced  until  Edward  VI  came  to  the  throne, 
only  to  be  suppressed  during  the  unhappy  but 
brief  reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  Even  under  Eliza¬ 
beth,  though  the  Protestant  religion  was  defi¬ 
nitely  established,  the  church  retained  many 
characteristics  of  the  old  faith,  and  Elizabeth 
used  it  as  a  potent  instrument  of  political 
control. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  while  Eng¬ 
land  was  being  transformed  by  the  cultural  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Renaissance  which  then  be¬ 
latedly  impinged  upon  her  life,  there  was  also  a 
steadily  growing  influx  of  thought  from  the  re¬ 
formed  countries  on  the  Continent,  giving  new 
life  to  the  long-suppressed  but  not  extinct  ideas 
which  Wycliffe  and  his  Lollard  preachers  had 
set  going  more  than  a  century  earlier.  Under 
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Edward  VI,  the  earlier  Protestants  had  worked 
in  vain  to  prevent  Mary  Tudor’s  succession  to 
the  throne;  and  when,  after  Elizabeth’s  succes¬ 
sion,  they  were  joined  by  the  English  refugees 
from  the  Marian  persecutions,  who  flocked  back 
from  the  Continent,  they  sought  with  increasing 
urgency  to  press  the  ideas  of  John  Calvin  upon 
the  attention  of  England.  These  would-be  re¬ 
formers,  still  within  the  English  Church,  became 
known  as  Puritans  in  the  fifteen-sixties,  because 
their  demand  was  for  a  “ religio  purissima ,”  a 
religion  purified  from  the  lingering  abuses  of 
earlier  days  which  still  tainted  English  church 
life.  Their  fear  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  dis¬ 
like  of  Catholic  usages  received  fresh  stimulus 
from  the  influx  of  Huguenot  refugees  from 
France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  of  Dutch  refugees  from  the  Spanish  cruel¬ 
ties  in  Holland. 

But  their  agitation  for  further  reforms  in  the 
Church  of  England  seemed  to  the  Queen  to 
have  a  strongly  political  tinge.  And  in  truth  the 
Puritans  were  also  the  political  progressives  of 
the  day.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  religious 
grounds,  they  were  subject  to  constant  persecu¬ 
tion  by  methods  which  a  modern  historian  has 
called  “as  relentless  and  as  unscrupulous  as 
those  of  the  Inquisition.”  The  Puritans  endured 
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Elizabeth,  for  they  knew  that  she  could  not  live 
forever,  and,  after  all,  she  did  represent  Protes¬ 
tantism;  but  they  hoped  for  better  things  after 
her  death.  That  hope  was  speedily  disappointed 
by  James  I,  who  promptly  threw  away  his  great 
opportunity  of  keeping  a  united  Church  of 
England,  which  a  sagacious  statesman  would 
have  seized  by  granting  the  very  moderate 
requests  of  the  Puritan  party  for  reforms. 
Instead,  the  new  monarch  threatened  to  harry 
the  Puritans  out  of  his  kingdom  if  they  would 
not  conform,  and  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  in¬ 
tending  to  govern  by  autocratic  power.  Thence¬ 
forth,  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Charles  I,  the 
political  and  the  religious  elements  of  Puritanism 
were  inextricably  intermingled.  The  Puritan 
party  became  that  of  the  people,  sternly  resolved 
to  maintain  and  to  advance  the  liberties  slowly 
won  from  the  crown  through  previous  centuries, 
in  opposition  to  the  Stuart  tyranny  which  con¬ 
stantly  used  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  as 
an  engine  for  concentrating  all  power  in  the 
monarch.  The  Puritans,  in  a  word,  represented 
the  party  of  political  liberty  and  progress  as 
against  that  of  autocracy  and  reaction;  and 
many  Puritans  came  to  this  country  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  between  1630  and  1640  because  they  saw 
no  hope  of  political  reform  in  England,  but  be- 
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lieved  that  here  they  could  establish  a  common¬ 
wealth  more  to  their  liking. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  migrating  only  after  the  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  at  Cambridge,  England,  on 
August  26,  1629,  that  the  whole  government  of 
the  new  colony  should  be  first,  “by  an  order  of 
court,  legally  transferred  and  established  to 
remain  with  us  and  others  which  shall  inhabit 
upon  the  said  Plantation.”  They  held  their 
charter  under  the  crown,  of  course,  but  they 
took  good  care  that  it  should  cross  the  ocean 
with  them  and  that  they  should  have  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  their  own  hands  so  far  as  that 
could  be  contrived.  That  policy  was  but  plain 
common  sense,  and  it  was  also  part  and  parcel 
of  their  political  theory  which  they  fain  would 
have  put  into  effect  in  England. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
came  intending  to  establish  a  democracy.  That 
conception  was  still  beyond  the  horizon  of 
sober-minded,  practical  men  of  that  day.  Those 
who  migrated,  like  those  who  stayed  at  home, 
held  to  the  social  distinctions  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  They  expected  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  centred  in  the  ruling  group  provided 
for  by  their  charter  —  in  an  oligarchy  of  the 
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experienced  and  capable.  But  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  which  developed  in  the  colony  soon  com¬ 
pelled  a  yielding  of  the  franchise  to  an  increasing 
number  of  settlers. 

Few  things  in  the  Puritan  Commonwealth 
have  been  more  criticized  than  the  limitation  of 
the  franchise  to  church  members,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  church  membership  so  that,  as  late  as 
1660,  only  one  man  in  six  or  seven  in  the  colony 
could  vote.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
that  was  a  far  larger  proportion  of  adult  males 
than  could  vote  in  England  for  many  decades 
to  come,  and  that  in  the  old  country  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  were  long  disfranchised.  And  if 
church  membership  seems  to  us  an  absurd  basis 
for  the  political  franchise,  it  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  only  obvious  alternatives  were 
qualifications  of  rank,  as  determined  by  birth, 
or  of  property  holding.  The  qualification  of 
church  membership  was,  in  intent,  an  attempt 
to  base  the  franchise  on  character ,  by  admitting 
to  the  vote  only  men  of  tried  intellectual  and 
moral  standards.  As  a  method  it  broke  down, 
but  in  theory  it  was  not  wholly  unreasonable. 

The  economic  factors  also  necessarily  entered, 
in  no  small  degree,  into  the  calculations  of  the 
Puritans.  For  many  people,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  England  was  a  difficult 


place  in  which  to  earn  a  living.  The  great  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  preceding 
century  had  brought  hardships  to  multitudes. 
The  rich,  the  nobility,  the  court,  were  extrava¬ 
gant  in  dress,  in  housing,  in  luxury  beyond  any¬ 
thing  ever  known  in  England  before,  often  aping 
the  prodigality  and  corruption  of  continental 
courts  of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  had  brought 
hardship  to  people  of  moderate  means  with  fixed 
incomes;  the  poor  were  very  numerous;  un¬ 
employment  was  widespread,  either  because 
England  was  overpopulated  for  its  economic 
resources  as  then  developed,  or  because  drastic 
economic  changes  had  displaced  large  numbers 
of  workers;  and  land,  the  chief  investment  for 
capital  and  the  object  most  desired  by  the  dis¬ 
possessed,  was  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  Condi¬ 
tions  bore  very  hardly  upon  the  people  of  small 
or  no  property.  Among  the  “Reasons  for  New 
England,”  drafted  by  John  Winthrop,  in  which 
the  arguments  for  the  venture  are  carefully  set 
down,  he  writes: 

This  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants,  so  as  man, 
who  is  the  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here  more 
vile  and  base  than  the  earth  we  tread  upon ...  all 
towns  complain  of  the  burden  of  their  poor . . .  and 
thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  children,  servants  and 
neighbors,  especially  if  they  be  poor,  are  counted  the 
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greatest  burdens,  which  if  things  were  right  would 
be  the  chiefest  earthly  blessings.  Why  then,  should 
we  stand  striving  here  for  places  of  habitation,  many 
men  spending  as  much  labor  and  cost  to  recover  or 
keep  sometimes  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  as  would 
procure  them  many  and  as  good  or  better  in  another 
countrie,  and  in  the  meantime  suffer  a  whole  conti¬ 
nent  as  fruitful  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  man 
to  lie  waste  without  any  improvement? 

No  wonder  that  a  new  world,  in  which  even 
the  poorest  might  expect  to  acquire  some  land, 
looked  attractive.  Nor  were  they  the  first  to 
consider  America's  economic  possibilities.  The 
new  world  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  wholly 
as  a  field  for  European  exploitation.  The  Span¬ 
iards  had  brought  home  fabulous  amounts  of 
silver  and  gold  from  Mexico  and  Peru.  English 
explorers  were  confidently  looking  for  similar 
treasures  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
humble  codfish  and  more  aristocratic  beaver 
were  already  proving  profitable  to  the  occasional 
fishermen  and  traders  who  visited  the  North 
Atlantic  shores.  During  the  years  when  the 
misdirected  and  ill-fated  Jamestown  Colony  was 
striving  to  maintain  itself,  its  English  backers 
were  constantly  looking  for  some  means  of 
securing  a  large  financial  return,  first  hoping  for 
wines  and  silks,  and  presently  finding  the  desired 
profits  in  tobacco.  The  Pilgrims  came  in  part 
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because  they  hoped  to  improve  their  economic 
conditions,  and  the  Puritans  who  followed 
shared  that  hope,  which  in  the  long  run  was 
abundantly  justified.  The  author  of  “New 
England's  Prospect,"  writing  in  1634  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Puritan  settlement,  devotes  himself, 
like  a  modern  real  estate  agent,  to  describing 
the  economic  opportunities  of  the  new  land.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  he  says  not  a  word  about 
politics,  which  would  not  have  been  prudent, 
and  that  his  only  reference  to  religion  is  a  casual 
remark  that  the  Indians  sometimes  came  into 
the  meeting-houses  to  listen  to  the  preaching. 
The  Puritans  would  not  have  been  the  normal 
human  beings  they  were  if  they  had  not  carefully 
weighed  the  chances  of  making  a  living  here, 
and  a  better  living  than  they  could  make  at 
home.  They  were  embarking  on  a  highly  peril¬ 
ous  adventure,  into  which  most  of  them  were 
putting  all  their  worldly  property,  besides  risk¬ 
ing  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  families. 
The  earlier  English  attempts  at  colonization  had 
not  been  encouraging.  Those  at  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  had  indeed  been  able  to  survive;  but 
the  former  was  chiefly  a  dreadful  warning  of  the 
perils  which  awaited  injudicious  plans  and  per¬ 
sons  unsuited  to  hardships,  and  the  latter  was 
not  yet  an  economic  success.  The  Puritans  who 
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came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  succeeded,  beyond 
the  expectations  of  friends  and  enemies  alike, 
because  of  the  care  and  intelligence  with  which 
they  used  their  resources  and  managed  their 
affairs,  and  also  because  no  company  of  people 
has  ever  left  European  shores  who  were  better 
fitted  to  be  the  founders  of  a  commonwealth. 

It  was  their  religious  idealism  which  was  the 
culminating  motive  in  their  coming  hither,  as  it 
was  the  primary  factor  in  the  rise  of  Puritanism 
in  England.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
Puritans  were  the  progressive  religious  thinkers 
in  sixteenth-century  England,  who  wished  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to 
what  seemed  to  them  its  logical  conclusions, 
instead  of  stopping  with  a  few  half-hearted 
changes.  Within  Puritanism,  in  its  more  inclu¬ 
sive  aspect,  there  were  wide  varieties  of  opinion, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  But  most  Puritans  in  the  sixteenth 
century  accounted  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  were  Calvinists,  of 
course,  but  in  their  theology  they  did  not 
differ  from  most  other  Protestants  in  England. 
The  Puritan  controversy  arose  over  questions 
of  order  and  practice.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I,  the  Puritans  generally  accepted  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government,  and  prob- 
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ably  would  have  continued  to  do  so  had  the 
more  moderate  form  of  the  episcopacy  which 
prevailed  under  Elizabeth  been  continued.  But 
under  James  and  Charles  prelatical  claims  were 
heightened,  and  Archbishops  Bancroft  and 
Laud  were,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Stuart  tyranny.  The  response  of 
the  Puritans  was  to  urge  the  more  democratic 
form  of  church  government  offered  by  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  England,  while  the  Puritans  who 
migrated  hither  speedily  adopted  the  Congre¬ 
gational  system,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  bitterness  with  which  the  Puri¬ 
tans  here,  two  generations  later,  opposed  the 
introduction  tof  Episcopalianism,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  the  epis¬ 
copacy  had  been  identified  in  their  minds  with 
those  Stuart  policies  which  they  most  feared 
and  hated. 

The  Puritan  protest  against  matters  of  prac¬ 
tice  included  a  wide  variety  of  details.  So  far  as 
morals  were  concerned,  it  was  a  demand  for  a 
much  higher  ethical  standard  than  was  preva¬ 
lent.  Such  an  attitude  is  never  conducive  to 
popularity.  But  there  can  be  little  ground 
for  dispute  that  in  many  respects  morals  in 
sixteenth-century  England  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
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and  that  the  Puritans  had  good  ground  for  their 
protest.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  their 
narrowness  in  abolishing  the  supposedly  inno¬ 
cent  pastimes  which  are  alleged  to  have  made 
“merrie  England”  such  a  joyous  place.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  in  a  famous  sentence,  declared  that  they 
put  down  bear-baiting  not  because  that  pastime 
gave  pain  to  the  bear  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Quite  true  —  they 
opposed  it  because  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  it 
gave  the  spectators  was  degrading.  So  we  to-day 
prohibit  cockfighting,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  game-cocks,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
enjoy  what  is  at  least  a  natural  exercise  of  their 
powers,  but  because  the  sport  is  morally  debas¬ 
ing  to  the  human  on-lookers.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  Puritanism  permanently  raised  the  moral 
tone  of  the  whole  English  people,  and  its  benefi¬ 
cent  results  remain  to  this  day. 

So  far  as  church  practices  in  matters  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  concerned,  their  protest  was  primarily 
a  demand  for  the  omission  of  those  things  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  superstitious  relics  re¬ 
maining  over  from  the  old  religion.  If  James  I 
at  his  accession  had  had  the  wisdom  to  grant  the 
very  moderate  requests  of  the  Puritans  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  debated  practices  optional, 
all  the  more  moderate  Puritans  would  have  been 
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satisfied.  His  insistence  on  those  practices  as  es¬ 
sentials  which  must  be  accepted  wasjust  as  much 
a  magnifying  of  trifles  as  was  the  scruple  of  the 
Puritans  in  refusing  them.  And  for  the  Puritans 
it  must  be  added  that  the  vestments,  the  cross¬ 
ings,  and  the  observance  of  feast-days,  to  which 
they  objected,  were  not  what  they  are  to  us 
to-day,  merely  matters  of  taste  or  of  dramatic 
effect,  but  were  vivid  symbols  of  an  ecclesiastical 
bondage  from  which  England  had  but  lately 
made  her  escape.  And  their  demands  for  a 
preaching  ministry  and  for  the  abolition  of 
pluralities  were  aimed  at  genuine  abuses  in 
church  life. 

It  was  the  ardor  of  their  religious  convictions, 
and  their  despair  of  any  reforms  in  England  that 
would  permit  them  to  worship  God  as  they  saw 
fit,  which  provided  a  motive  for  migration  even 
more  powerful  than  the  political  and  economic 
conditions.  In  Winthrop’s  “Reasons  for  New 
England”  the  first  item  is  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  church  there  which  shall  be  a 
bulwark  against  Catholicism  and  a  refuge  from 
persecution.  Not  that  the  Purkans  had  any  idea 
of  providing  a  place  where  general  toleration  of 
all  religions  should  be  practised.  That  was  a 
conception  held  by  very  few  persons  at  that 
time.  What  they  naturally  desired  was  a  place 
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where  the  form  of  church  in  which  they  believed 
could  be  set  up  and  maintained  without  interfer¬ 
ence,  as  an  integral  part  of  a  social  order.  That 
was  a  quite  rational  desire,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  sought  to  secure  it  were  those  which 
their  background  and  ideals  suggested.  Though 
they  came  intending  to  set  up  a  “  particular 
church,”  they  did  not  at  first  intend  a  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  nor  did  they  dream 
of  separating  church  and  state,  for  that  again 
was  an  idea  far  in  advance  of  their  time.  They 
intended  a  “  theocrasie,”  and  to  secure  that 
“rule  of  God”  they  deliberately  adopted  the 
Mosaic  law  alongside  the  English  common  law. 
It  is  easy  to  deride  the  notion  that  a  code  de¬ 
veloped  among  Jews  in  Palestine  two  thousand 
years  earlier  could  be  made  to  work  among 
English  pioneers  on  a  new  continent.  But  we 
must  remember  that  they  held  the  universally 
accepted  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  which  in  all  sincerity  they  sought  to  put 
into  practice.  It  was,  at  least,  a  “noble  experi¬ 
ment.”  To  their  action  is  attributed  much  of 
the  alleged  harshness  of  the  Puritan  rule.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  whole  is 
a  code  far  more  humane  and  enlightened  than 
any  other  which  has  come  down  from  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  many  respects  was  less 
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drastic  and  cruel  than  the  laws  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Puritan  emigration.  For  every 
act  of  cruelty  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  .who  came  hither/ a  dozen  instances  as 
bad  or  worse  can  be  cited  in  the  other  colonies  or 
in  England.  Their  religious  ideals,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  they  held  them,  no  doubt 
gave  them  ground  for  the  severity  with  which 
offenders  were  treated,  but  that  same  religious 
idealism  fortified  them  in  the  face  of  perils  and 
hardships. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Puritans  as  a  whole  were 
not  a  peculiar,  fanatical  sect,  obsessed  by  strange 
notions.  Fanatics  there  were  among  them,  as 
there  are  in  any  religious  group,  from  Catholics 
to  Quakers,  which  takes  its  religion  very  seri¬ 
ously.  But  as  a  whole,  the  body  of  Puritans 
which  migrated  hither  between  1630  and  1640 
represented  a  picked  lot  of  Englishmen  of  vari¬ 
ous  social  grades,  from  younger  sons  of  the  gen¬ 
try  and  university-trained  ministers  to  yeomen 
and  small  tradesmen  and  artisans.  They  were  of 
the  same  type  that  remained  at  home,  men  like 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Milton,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  Cromwell's  “Ironsides."  Those 
who  came  here  were  picked  by  natural  selection 
—  those  most  independent  and  determined. 
They  came  on  no  light-hearted  adventure,  but 
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knowing  that  life  anywhere  is  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  and  doubly  so  when  one  is  leaving  home 
and  country,  friends  and  kinsmen,  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  full  of  hazard.  Men  engaged  in  such  an 
undertaking  have  small  inclination  to  frivolity 
and  little  toleration  for  any  notions  or  ways  of 
conduct  which  hinder  or  seriously  threaten  the 
success  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged. 

That  is  the  light  in  which  we  ought  to  view 
them.  They  were  seventeenth-century  English¬ 
men,  holding  the  views  and  the  prejudices  of 
their  age,  and  not  more  intolerant  than  other 
religionists  were  then  intolerant.  But  they  were 
practical,  capable,  intelligent  men,  passionately 
determined  not  to  turn  back  from  the  furrow 
which  they  had  set  their  hand  to  plough.  In  an 
easy-going  age,  far  removed  from  all  the  dis¬ 
comforts  and  perils  which  they  underwent  — 
an  age  which  exhibits  much  of  the  laxity  and 
moral  decay  of  the  England  which  they  left — 
we  cannot  but  respect  and  honor  their  courage 
and  their  fortitude. 
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OUR  RICHEST  INHERITANCE 


I  Kings  vii,  51.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the  things 
which  David,  his  father,  had  dedicated. 


WE  New-Englanders  are  sometimes 
taunted  with  the  charge  that  we  indulge 
in  ancestor  worship,  that  we  unduly  magnify 
the  significance  of  a  past  which,  instead  of  being 
romantically  adventurous,  was  really  rather 
prosaic,  and  that  our  reverence  for  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  forebears  is  largely  based  on  senti¬ 
mental  imagination. 

Mencken  and  Louis  Bromfield  and  others  of 
their  kind  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
people  whose  genealogical  passion  has  become 
an  obsession  and  whose  pride  of  ancestry  has 
made  them  indifferent  to  the  needs  and  issues  of 
their  own  day  and  generation. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that,  in  certain 
isolated  instances,  there  may  be  justification  for 
such  cynical  criticism,  but  we  are  not  ready  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  critic’s  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation.  The  cynic’s  attitude  is  usually  the 
result  of  his  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
underlying  motive  for  our  veneration  of  the  past. 
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Any  civilization  which  is  deeply  rooted,  and 
which  has  achieved  a  sense  of  historic  perspec¬ 
tive,  naturally  cherishes  the  memory  of  its  dif¬ 
ficult  beginnings  and  finds  inspiration  in  the 
heroic  record  of  its  founders.  To  be  descended 
from  stock  which  for  generations  has  been  up¬ 
right  and  self-respecting  is  not  merely  a  matter 
for  self-congratulation,  but  also  an  incentive  for 
profound  searching  of  heart.  To  bear  an  hon¬ 
ored  name  is  more  than  a  cause  for  vainglorious 
satisfaction  —  it  is  a  grave  responsibility. 

Above  all,  in  an  age  that  has  cast  off  many  of 
the  old  restraints  and  restrictions  which  formerly 
helped  to  safeguard  community  righteousness, 
to  live  up  to  the  ethical  and  moral  standards  of 
one’s  forebears  is  an  increasingly  difficult  busi¬ 
ness. 

Underlying  the  outward,  joyous  celebration 
of  an  occasion  like  this,  therefore,  there  must 
always  run  the  deeper  current  of  genuine  hu¬ 
mility.  We  have  to  live  up  to  an  exalted  and 
difficult  standard.  More  is  expected  of  us  than 
we  can  possibly  perform. 

All  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  to-day  have 
accepted  the  invitation  of  this  ancient  parish 
for  a  combination  of  reasons. 

The  first  and  obvious  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
we  may  share  in  the  rejoicing  of  the  members  of 
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this  church  on  such  a  significant  anniversary. 
To  have  completed  three  centuries  of  existence 
is  in  itself  an  achievement  and  a  legitimate  occa¬ 
sion  for  congratulation.  None  of  us  would  will¬ 
ingly  miss  such  a  birthday  celebration. 

The  second  reason  is  that  every  one  of  us  here 
to-day,  no  matter  what  his  denominational  label, 
has  a  deep  personal  interest  in  this  church  and 
a  stake  in  its  welfare.  It  belongs  to  us  all,  in  the 
sense  that  we  all  share  in  the  many  and  varied 
inheritances  which  it  has  so  generously  be¬ 
queathed.  It  is  the  mother  church  of  many 
New  England  parishes.  It  has  set  the  stamp  of 
its  influences  upon  ten  generations. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  extended  historical 
survey,  but  the  Episcopalian  who  sits  in  these 
pews  to-day  will  remember  the  words  of  the 
Salem  company  as  it  set  sail:  “We  esteeme  it  our 
honour  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  we  rise,  our  dear  mother/’ 

He  will  remember  also  that  Skelton  and  Hig- 
ginson,  the  first  two  ministers  of  this  church, 
were  regularly  ordained  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  brought  with  them  to  these  shores 
the  tradition  of  the  dignified  language  of  devo¬ 
tion  which  survived  all  subsequent  changes  of 
ecclesiastical  allegiance. 

The  Baptist  will  glory  in  that  affirmation  of 
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parochial  independence  which  this  parish  shares 
with  his  communion,  and  will  remember  that 
Roger  Williams's  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
ministers  of  this  church. 

The  Congregationalist  will  gratefully  recall 
how  this  church  joined  hands  with  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims  in  determining  the  rules  and  usages 
of  Congregational  polity  and  in  inaugurating 
independent  self-government  among  the  New 
England  churches. 

The  Unitarian  will  rejoice  as  he  remembers 
the  covenant  of  this  church:  ‘‘We  covenant 
with  the  Lord  and  one  with  another. . .  to  walk 
together  in  all  his  ways. . .”  —  a  covenant  so 
simple  and  so  broad  that  later  generations,  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  could  follow  the  gleam  of 
truth  wherever  it  might  lead. 

These  are  some  of  the  inheritances  which  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  to-day. 

It  is  not  of  these,  however,  that  I  would  speak 
this  morning,  but  of  another  bequest  which  this 
church  has  left  to  posterity  —  a  bequest  which 
contains  the  richest  inheritance  of  all. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  last  will  and  testament 
is  usually  an  enumeration  of  the  possessions 
which  he  passes  on  to  his  heirs.  There  is  one 
bequest,  however,  which  is  seldom  specifically 

stated.  It  is  the  inheritance  by  the  son  of  his 
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father's  unfinished  task.  The  son  not  only  in¬ 
herits  material  wealth,  but  also  falls  heir  to  his 
father's  incompleted  work. 

The  son  may  ignore  or  refuse  to  accept  that 
particular  bequest.  Nevertheless,  acceptable  or 
distasteful,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  task  his 
father  left  unfinished  is  bequeathed  to  the  son 
for  completion. 

Into  this  heritage  of  unfulfilled  projects,  all 
of  us  are  born.  We  find  ourselves  enmeshed  in 
a  network  of  unsolved  problems,  half-completed 
enterprises,  and  unrealized  hopes  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  preceding  generation. 

In  a  single  sentence  our  text  expresses  this 
eternal  principle  of  inheritance:  “And  Solomon 
brought  in  the  things  which  David  his  father  had 
dedicated." 

David  could  set  great  forces  in  motion;  he 
could  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  kingdom; 
but  when  death  ended  his  strenuous  reign, 
certain  projects,  dear  to  his  heart,  necessarily 
remained  unfulfilled.  The  exactions  of  constant 
warfare  had  left  no  time  for  making  Jerusalem 
the  city  of  his  dreams,  and,  most  disappointing 
of  all,  had  prevented  him  from  realizing  his 
dearest  ambition  —  the  building  of  a  worthy 
temple  where  men  might  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 
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Solomon,  consequently,  inherited  from  David 
more  than  land  and  wealth:  he  fell  heir  to  his 
father’s  dreams. 

Thus,  my  friends,  it  has  always  been  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  Truly  worthy  accomplishments 
are  larger  than  any  one  individual  life  or  any 
single  generation. 

Three  centuries  ago  our  forebears  chose  this 
spot  for  their  settlement,  built  their  wharves, 
made  their  first  rough  clearings  here  in  the 
wilderness,  and  broke  ground  for  their  first 
cornfields. 

And  even  before  they  completed  the  roofs 
over  their  heads,  they  took  counsel  together 
that  they  might  provide  for  the  worship  of  God. 

They  landed  here  with  a  sense  of  high  destiny. 
They  dreamed  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  a  true 
province  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  Christian  believers,  closely  united  by 
a  common  purpose  and  a  common  faith.  Here 
the  world  was  to  have  a  new  birth  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  brotherly  love,  and  peace.  Here  on  these 
bleak  shores,  a  fresh  start  was  to  be  made  and 
a  new  beginning  of  better  things  inaugurated. 

And  so  that  first  generation  toiled  through 
winter’s  bitter  cold  and  summer’s  scorching  heat, 
and,  dying,  bequeathed  to  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  the  heritage  of  their  dream.  Like  David, 
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they  found  that  one  lifetime  was  not  enough. 
Their  unfinished  task  had  to  be  passed  on  to  a 
new  generation. 

It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  be  included  in  a 
tradition  so  rich,  so  lofty,  so  adventurous.  To 
accept  an  inheritance  like  that  ought  to  provide 
an  incentive  unfailing  in  its  stimulus. 

But,  alas!  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is  are 
two  very  different  matters.  After  these  three 
centuries,  the  unthinking  crowd  takes  the  church 
of  God  for  granted,  as  a  permanent,  impregnable, 
established  fact.  And  yet  the  church,  like  a 
school  or  a  college,  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
generation.  Let  one  generation,  through  care¬ 
lessness,  or  indifference,  or  preoccupation,  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  this  inherited  responsibility,  and 
centuries  of  self-denial  and  consecration  are  ren¬ 
dered  fruitless. 

The  church  of  God  is  ours  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  accident  of  birth  or  of  formal 
affiliation. 

It  is  entrusted  to  our  stewardship. 

It  is  ours  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken,  to  make 
or  to  mar. 

It  is  not  something  static  and  fixed  and  un¬ 
changing. 

Instead,  the  spiritual  needs  to  which  it  min¬ 
isters  are  constantly  growing  and  expanding. 
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Its  mission  is  never  completed;  its  work  is 
never  done. 

Religion,  therefore,  bequeaths  to  us,  as  its 
eternally  unfinished  tasks,  the  most  significant 
endeavors  in  the  whole  range  of  human  life. 

To  teach  a  careless  generation  renewed  re¬ 
spect  for  the  moral  law,  to  inspire  the  hopeless 
with  new  incentive,  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
bereaved,  to  secure  justice  for  the  oppressed, 
to  provide  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  life's 
problems,  to  help  the  seeker  after  reality  to  find 
God  —  these  are  religion’s  never-completed 
tasks  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  past. 

This  is  your  richest  inheritance.  And  your 
highest  incentive  is  the  realization  that  upon 
you  depend  the  permanence  of  religion,  the 
stability  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  continuity  of 
faith  in  the  living  God. 

It  is  a  solemn  inheritance.  To  you  is  entrusted 
all  that  mankind  through  the  centuries  has  held 
dearer  than  life  itself. 

All  this,  my  friends,  is  implied  in  to-day’s 
New  Testament  lesson.  No  great  task  is  ac¬ 
complished  once  for  all.  Instead  it  is  a  never- 
ending  continuity  of  effort. 

The  great  benefactors  of  the  race  make  their 
contributions  to  human  welfare,  but  even  their 
heroic  achievements  are  not  final.  Their  succes- 
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sors  share  in  their  accomplishments.  The  in¬ 
escapable  fact,  concludes  the  author  of  Hebrews, 
is  “  that  apart  from  us,  they  should  not  be  made 
perfect.” 

That  is  the  same  as  saying  that  every  work  of 
the  past  —  all  that  men  suffered  and  died  for  — 
is  forever  incomplete  unless  we  of  the  present 
lay  hold  of  it  and  carry  it  on. 

What  a  compelling  challenge  to  youth's  chiv¬ 
alrous  idealism  and  to  manhood's  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  in  that  solemn  realization! 

Institutions  that  are  worthy  to  survive,  truths 
that  are  worth  learning,  work  that  is  worth 
doing,  a  religion  which  gives  meaning,  dignity, 
and  incentive  to  human  existence  —  all  these 
are  handed  down  to  us  and  committed  to  our 
keeping.  None  of  these  are  perfect.  All  are 
more  or  less  incomplete  and  partial. 

Granted  that  we  find  much  to  criticize.  All 
the  greater,  then,  the  challenge! 

On  this  significant  anniversary,  as  this  ancient 
parish  begins  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence, 
we  come  to  this  service,  not  only  to  bring  the 
tribute  of  our  reverent  appreciation  of  all  it  has 
meant  in  the  religious  life  of  New  England,  but 
also  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

We,  like  Higginson  and  Skelton,  would  make 
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this  land  a  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a 
spiritual  commonwealth,  a  beloved  community 
of  hope  and  faith.  We  would  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  mission  of  helping  bring  to  fulfilment 
what  the  past  has  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 
With  profound  searching  of  conscience,  we 
would  accept  our  richest  inheritance  and  strive 
to  be  worthy  of  its  challenging  implications. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  guidance  our  fathers 
crossed  a  stormy  sea  and  by  whose  grace  were 
enabled  here  in  a  wilderness  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  commonwealth,  we,  the  heirs  of 
their  dreams  and  the  inheritors  of  their  ideals, 
ask  for  strength  to  fulfil  the  unfinished  tasks 
that  have  been  laid  upon  us. 

Send  down  upon  all  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their  charge 
such  a  sense  of  their  stewardship  that  they  may 
do  their  part  to  bring  in  Thy  Kingdom  and  to 
establish  Thy  rule  of  righteousness  and  love. 

Amen. 


Services  in  connection  with  the 
Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  gathering  of  the 

First  Church  in  Salem 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  MAY  26,  1929 

7:15  In  the  Church,  before  the  service,  the  following 
programme  of  music  for  Organ  and  Violoncello  will 
be  given: 

Meditation . Squire 


Elegie 

Hymnus 

Berceuse 

Ave  Maria 

Cantilena 

Berceuse 


Faure 

Hotter 

Squire 

Schubert 

Goltermann 

Delensky 


Mr.  John  H.  Query,  Violoncellist 

7:45  There  will  be  a  service  of  worship  conducted  by 
Rev.  Harris  G.  Hale,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Old 
North  Church  in  Marblehead,  the  oldest  of  the 
daughter  churches. 

Dr.  Billings  will  speak  on  “The  First  Church” 
The  music  for  the  choir  will  be: 

Anthem:  Psalm  150 . Franck 

Response:  At  Thine  Altar  Lowly  Kneeling  .  Hans  com 

Tenor  Solo:  My  Hope  is  in  the  Everlasting  .  Stainer 
Postludc:  Dedication . Popper 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  28,  1929 
7:45  In  the  Church,  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ashton  will  play  the 


following  programme  on 

the  Organ: 

Choral  Prelude 

.  Karg-Elert 

Scherzo  in  D 

.  Rousseau 

The  Little  Shepherd 

.  Debussy 

Suite  in  F 

.  Corelli 

Prelude  in  G 

.  Bach 

Scherzo  (Fifth  Sonata)  . 

.  Guilmant 

8:15  Mr.  Stephen  Willard  Phillips  will  read  an  address 
on  “The  North  Church.”  Following  the  address,  the 
historical  exhibition  will  be  open  and  refreshments 
will  be  served. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  2/1929 

10:15  A  programme  of  music  for  Organ,  Violoncello  and 
Harp. 

10:45  The  Third  Century  Service  and  sermon.  Rev. 
Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Street  Church  in  Boston,  will  preach  the  Century 
Sermon. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  2,  1929 

7:15  There  will  be  an  Organ  Recital  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Perry,  with  the  following  programme: 

Nun  Danket  Alle  Gott  ....  Karg-Elert 

Largo  from  the  “New  World”  Symphony  .  Dvcrhdk 

To  a  Wild  Rose . MacDowell 

A  Cloister  Scene  ......  Mason 

Toccata  in  C  Major . Fletcher 

7:45  There  will  be  a  service  of  worship  and  a  historical 
address  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  min- 
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ister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Belmont  on  “The  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Puritan  Movement.” 

The  music  at  this  service  will  be  as  follows: 


Anthem:  Still,  Still  with  Thee 
Response:  Search  Me,  O  God  . 
Duet  for  Tenor  and  Baritone 
Calm  as  the  Night  is  God’s  Love 
Postlude:  Grand  Triumphal  Chorus 


Arthur  Foote 
Arthur  Foote 

Goetz 

Guilmant 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  3,  1929 

10:30  The  following  programme  of  selections  for  Violin  and 
Organ  will  be  given: 

Andante . de  Boer 

Benedictus . Mackenzie 

Prelude  to  “St.  Cecile”  ....  Gounod 

Adagio  from  the  “Sonata  in  F  Major”  .  Handel 

Meditation . Mietzki 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Sawyer,  Violinist 


11:00  A  service  of  Commemoration  of  the  beginning  of 
Independency  in  America  will  be  held  with  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  earlier  colonial  churches  present.  A  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  preached  by  Rev.  Abbot  Peterson, 
Minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Brookline,  and  the 
Communion  service  will  be  conducted  by  Rev. 
Louis  C.  Cornish,  D.D.,  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Harlan  Page,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Conference  of  Congregational  Churches. 

In  this  service,  the  music  will  be  as  follows: 

Anthem:  Lovely  Appear  ....  Gounod 

Response:  Father,  Hear  the  Prayer  We  Offer  Bracket 

Baritone  Solo:  Hear,  O  My  People  .  .  Stevenson 

Postlude:  Allegro  from  the  “Sonata  in  F  Major”  Handel 
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Music  for  the  celebration  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Perry,  Organist  and  Director  of  Music  of  the  Church. 

The  members  of  the  choir  are: 

Evelyn  Blair  Kinsman,  Soprano 
Dorothy  Easley,  Contralto 
Roy  K.  Patch,  Tenor 

Raymond  C.  Eaton,  Baritone 


The  Order  of  the  Service  at  the  Third 
Century  Sermon  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1929 


Reverend  T homas  Henry  Billings,  Ph.D.  Minister 

The  Order  of  the  Service 


10:15  Musical  Selections,  for  Violin,  Harp  and  Organ 

Harfen-Arie  from  the  Oratorio 
“Esther”  .... 

Lotus  Land  .... 

Corinthian  Melody  . 

Harp  Solo:  The  Enchanted  Spring 
Violin  Solo:  Adagio  Religioso  from 
the  “Concerto  in  D  Minor” 

Ave  Maria  .... 

Doxology,  Psalm  C,  A  Psalm  of  Praise 

Tune,  Old  Hundred 

( the  people  will  rise  to  sing  and  will  remain  standing  until 
the  end  of  the  Response  that  follows  the  Covenant) 

Shout  to  Jehovah  all  the  earth.  It's  he  that  made  us,  and  not  we, 

{?)  With  joyfulness  the  Lord  serve  ye;  His  folk,  his  pasture’s  sheep  also. 

Before  his  presence  come  with  mirth.  (4)  Into  his  gates  with  thanks  come  ye, 
(j)  Know  that  Jehovah  God  is  he.  With  praises  to  his  courtyard  go. 

(5)  Give  thanks  to  him,  bless  ye  his  name 
Because  Jehovah  he  is  good; 

His  mercy  ever  is  the  same, 

His  truth  throughout  all  ages  stood. 

Covenant;  The  minister  shall  say: 

Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton  and  other  good  people  that 
arrived  at  Salem  in  the  year  1629,  resolved,  like  their  father 
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Handel 

Scott 

Koschat-Wi  nternitz 
Tournier 

Vieuxtemp 

Gounod 


Abraham,  to  begin  their  plantation  with  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Accordingly  having  arrived  at  Salem,  they  consulted 
with  their  brethren  at  Plymouth  what  steps  to  take  for  the 
more  exact  acquainting  of  themselves  with  and  conforming 
themselves  to  the  will  of  their  God.  Whereupon,  having  the 
concurrence  and  countenance  of  their  Deputy  Governor,  the 
worshipful  John  Endicott,  Esq.,  and  the  approving  presence  of 
Governor  Bradford  and  other  messengers  from  Plymouth  they 
made  their  confession  of  faith  and  entered  into  a  holy  covenant 
whereby  this  church  was  formed.  Let  us  repeat  together  as  a 
sign  of  its  solemn  renewal  amongst  us,  the  covenant  whereto 
these  Christians  did  engage  themselves. 

The  minister  and  the  congregation  will  say  together: 

“We  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  one  with  anothel 
and  do  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walk 
together  in  all  His  ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself  unto  us  in  His  blessed  word  of  truth.” 

Response  Baumboch 
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Service  of  Commemoration 

Psalm  CXII,  i-8  God’s  Goodness  to  Travellers 

Sung  by  the  Choir 

{The  first ,  second,  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  are  sung  to  the 
tune  of  China ,  the  third  and  fourth ,  to  the  tune  of  Bradford) 


With  thanks  unto  the  Lord  confess, 
Because  that  good  is  he: 

Because  his  loving-kindnesses 
Last  to  eternity. 

( 2 )  So  say  the  Lord’s  redeem’d,  whom 
bought 

He  hath  from  en’mies’  hands, 

(j)  And  from  the  east  and  west  hath 
brought, 

From  south  and  northern  lands. 

(4)  In  desart  stray’d,  in  desart  way 
No  dwelling  place  they  find. 

(j)  they  hungry  were,  and  thirsty  they. 
Their  souls  within  them  pin’d. 
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( 6 )  Then  they  did  to  Jehovah  cry, 
When  they  were  in  distress; 

Who  did  them  set  at  liberty 
Out  of  their  anguishes. 

(7)  In  such  a  way  as  was  most  right. 
He  led  them  forth  also: 

That  to  a  city  where  they  might 
Inhabit,  they  might  go. 

(8)  O  that  men  praise  Jehovah  would 
For  his  great  goodness  then, 

And  for  his  wonders  manifold 
Unto  the  sons  of  men. 


Responsive  Reading 
The  Minister  and  people  alternately  shall  say: 

Let  us  call  to  remembrance  the  great  and  good,  through  whom  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  great  glory; 

Those  who  were  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  judgment,  giving  counsel 
by  their  understanding  and  foresight; 

Wise  and  eloquent  in  their  teachings,  and  through  knowledge  and  might,  fit 
helpers  of  the  people. 

All  these  were  honored  in  their  generation,  and  were  the  glory  of  their 
times. 

There  be  some  who  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  and  whose  remembrance  is 
sweet. 

And  there  be  some  who  have  no  memorial,  who  are  perished  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

But  their  righteousness  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  glory  of  their  work 
cannot  be  blotted  out. 

The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation  will  show  forth 
their  praise. 

The  minister  shall  say:  Let  us  pray. 

O  God  who  hast  never  left  Thyself  without  witnesses,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
continued  testimony  of  this  society,  for  the  bread  of  life  that  has  come  to  the 
generations  that  have  here  united  in  freedom  to  worship  Thee.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  men  and  women  whose  courage  and  righteousness  have  been  as  streams 
of  living  water  in  this  place.  Grant  that  we,  heirs  of  their  liberty,  may  have 
their  courage  and  patience  and  fidelity.  Deepen  we  beseech  Thee  the  power  of 
our  testimony  that  generations  yet  unborn  may  find  Thee  in  freedom  and  in 
power.  Amen.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  ( All  joining ) 


Versicles. 

Anthem  —  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Alway 
Scripture  Lesson 


Purcell 
Luther  Adams, 


Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Salem 
Versicles  and  Prayer 


Anthem  —  Holy  Art  Thou 


Handel 


Hymn  —  Psalm  CXXII.  (Tune,  St.  Martin's) 

A  SONG  OF  DEGREES 

I  joy’d  in  them  that  said  to  me,  (4)  Whither  the  tribes,  the  tribes  of  God, 


(2)  O  thou  Jerusalem,  within 
Thy  gates  shall  stand  our  feet. 


Let’s  at  the  Lord's  house  meet. 


To  Isra’l’s  witness  go; 

That  they  unto  Jehovah’s  name 
Their  thankfulness  may  show. 


(j)  Jerusalem  is  builded  up, 

Into  a  city  frame. 

Both  beautiful  and  uniform, 
And  compact  is  the  same. 


(5)  Because  the  thrones  of  judgment  there, 
Established  remain: 

The  thrones  that  do  unto  the  house 
Of  David  appertain. 


(<5)  Pray  for  Jerusalem  her  peace, 
They  prosper  that  love  thee. 
(7)  Peace  in  thy  walls,  thy  palaces 
In  them  let  safety  be. 


(8)  Both  for  my  brethren  and  my  friends 
Peace  be  in  thee  say  I. 

(q)  I’ll  for  our  God  Jehovah’s  house 
Seek  thy  prosperity. 


The  Third  Century  Sermon 

by  Rev.  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  D.D. 
Minister  of  Arlington  Street  Church  in  Boston 


Hymn  —  Tune.  Federal  Street 


(No.  50  in  the 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 

Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 


Hymn  and  Tune  Book) 

Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn; 
Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn; 
Our  rainbow  arch,  thy  mercy’s  sign; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine. 


Sun  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 


Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 
Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 
We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own. 


Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 

And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 

Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 

Benediction 

Perkins 
Ganne 


Response 
Postlude:  Extase 


The  Psalms  sung  at  this  service  were  used  with  these  tunes  at  the  Second  Century 
Service  in  1829,  with  this  note  added,  “The  above  Psalms  were  extracted  from 
the  version  used  by  our  Fathers,  an  hundred  years  ago,  entitled,  ‘The  Psalms, 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  faithfully  translated 
into  English  Metre,  for  the  Edification  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints  in  Public  and 
Private  especially  in  New  England.’  They  are  the  same  passages  which  were 
sung  at  the  First  Century  Lecture,  August  6,  1729.” 


A  Service  of  Commemoration 
of  the  Beginning  of 
Independency  in  America 


Held  in  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
on  Monday,  June  3,  1929 

10:30  The  following  programme  of  selections  for  Violin 
and  Organ  will  be  given. 


Andante  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

.  de  Boer 

Benedictus  . 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

.  Mackenzie 

Prelude  to  “St.  Cecile"  ....  Gounod 
Adagio  from  the  “Sonata  in  F  Major"  •  Handel 

Meditation . Mietski 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Sawyer,  Violinist 
10:45  Processional  Hymn  —  Tune,  Federal  Street  — 
Number  50 

Sentences  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Billings 

Minister  of  the  Church 

The  Covenant 

{All  present  will  join  in  repeating  the  covenant  of  the  church ) 

“We  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  with  one  another  and 
do  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walk  together 
in  all  His  ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self  unto  us  in  His  blessed  word  of  truth." 

Response 

Anthem  —  Lovely  Appear  Gounod 

Prayer  Rev.  Milo  E.  Pearson,  D.D., 

Minister  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem 
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Response  —  Father  hear  the  Prayer  we  offer  Bracket 
Scripture  Lesson  Rev.  Leslie  C.  Nichols 

Minister  of  the 

First  Universalist  Church  in  Salem 

Baritone  Solo  —  Hear,  O  my  people 

Stevenson 

Hymn  —  Psalm  CXXII.  Tune,  St.  Martin* s 

No.  4.02  in  the  Hymnal 

Sermon  Rev.  Abbot  Peterson 

Minister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Brookline ,  Mass. 

Hymn  —  Number  405 

Communion  Service  Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  D.D., 

President  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association 

Rev.  Frederick  Harlan  Page,  D.D., 

President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conference  of 
Congregational  Churches 

Rev.  Lee  Sullivan  McCollester,  S.T.D., 

Dean  of  Crane  Theological  School 

Postlude:  Allegro  from  the  “Sonata  in  F  Major” 

Handel 


The  tune  Federal  Street  used  as  a  processional  was  com¬ 
posed  in  1832  by  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  a  life-long  member 
of  the  North  Church  and  for  thirty  years  its  organist  and 
director  of  music,  when  he  was  Precentor  of  the  Church. 
A  volume  with  his  collected  works  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
Cleveland  Room.  The  passage  used  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Covenant  is  slightly  adapted  from  the  Magnolia 
of  Cotton  Mather. 

Psalm  CXXII  was  sung  to  the  tune  St.  Martin  s  at  the 
Second  Century  Celebration  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
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held  on  August  17, 1829.  On  the  printed  Order  of  Exercises 
for  the  occasion  this  note  appears:  —  “The  above  Psalms 
were  extracted  from  the  Version  used  by  our  Fathers,  an 
hundred  years  ago,  entitled,  ‘  The  Psalms ,  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  faithfully 
translated  into  ENGLISH  METRE,  for  the  Edification 
and  Comfort  of  the  Saints  in  Public  and  Private,  especially 
in  New  England.’  They  are  the  same  passages  which  were 
sung  at  the  First  Century  Lecture,  August  6,  1729.” 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Harrison  M.  Davis,  Chairman 
Reverend  Thomas  H.  Billings,  the  Minister 
Alfred  W.  Putnam,  Chairman  Standing  Committee 
Richard  H.  Wiswall,  former  Chairman  Standing 
Committee 

Walter  H.  Trumbull,  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
William  F.  Strangman,  Clerk  of  the  Society 

COMMITTEES 

ON  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  GUESTS 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Putnam,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ashby 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Donaldson 
Miss  Edith  Downing 
Mrs.  Josiah  H.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Louis  O.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Phillips 
Miss  Annie  E.  Warner 
Miss  Grace  A.  Woodbury 

ON  HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT 
William  D.  Chapple,  Chairman 
Frank  P.  Fabens  t 
William  F.  Strangman 
Willis  H.  Ropes 
Miss  Edith  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  West 
Mrs.  Oscar  J.  Ives 

on  decorations 
Miss  Sylvia  P.  Benson 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Brown 

on  MUSIC 

Mr.  George  H.  Perkins 


